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HERR HITLER, GERMANY, AND EUROPE. 







summoned meeting of the Reichstag on January 30—the 
fourth anniversary of the inauguration of the National- 
Socialist régime in Germany—he brought to an end a short period 
of international discussions at long-range. This period opened 
on January 19, when Mr. Eden concluded a statement in the House 
of Commons on the international situation with a pressing appeal 
to Germany to abandon “ national exclusiveness ’’ for international 
collaboration. M. Blum followed this approach with a similar 
offer of negotiation and collaboration in a speech at Lyons on 
January 24. It is, therefore, against the background of these two 
speeches, reinforced on January 29 by a reminder from Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain that Herr Hitler had it in his power to make an 
invaluable contribution to a settlement in Europe, that the German 
Chancellor’s declaration must be read. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on January Ig, and in 
terms of more than ordinary gravity, Mr. Eden said : 





W HEN Herr Hitler delivered his speech to the specially 


















‘“ We are prepared to co-operate in the common work of 
political appeasement and economic co-operation. If this work 
is to succeed it needs the collaboration of all. . . . Not only must 
the world reduce its expenditure on armaments which is lowering 
its standard of life, but it has to learn the ways of economic 
co-operation, so that the standard of life can be raised. ... We 
are willing to help towards a further advance along the line of 
increased economic opportunity, but this should be, in our view, 
on one condition. Economic collaboration and political appease- 
ment must go hand in hand. If economic and financial accom- 
modation merely result in more armaments and more political 
disturbance, the cause of peace will be hindered rather than 
helped. On the other hand, a new and freer economic and 
financial collaboration based upon solid and_ well-conceived 
political undertakings will be a powerful aid towards the establish- 
ment of unity of purpose in Europe. . . . 

“In! engaging upon this task there are certain things 
which we do not accept. We do not accept that the alternative 
for Europe lies between dictatorships of the Right and the Left. 
We do not accept that democracies are a breeding ground for 
Communism. We regard them rather as its antidote. We are 
not content to see Europe arming feverishly under the contending 
standards of rival ideologies.” 























Mr. Eden then proceeded to ask whither the doctrines of race 
and nationalism were leading Germany. Would they restore to 
her the position of a great Power in the centre of Europe enjoying 
the respect of other Powers, both great and small, and using the 
manifold gifts of the German people to restore confidence and 
prosperity to a world sick of feuds and antagonisms and anxious to 
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return to normal conditions of work and partnerships ? Or would 
they lead her to a sharpening of international antagonisms and 
to a policy of even greater economic isolation ? 


‘** Germany has it in her power to influence a choice which 
will decide not only her fate but that of Europe. If she chooses 
co-operation with other countries, full and equal co-operation, 
there is nobody in this country who will not assist whole-heartedly 
to remove misunderstandings and to make the way smooth for 
peace and prosperity. . . . There must be no reserves or evasions 
on the part of any nation . . . in its co-operation with others, 
There must be the will to co-operate, which is unmistakable. That 
will can manifest itself in certain definite ways: (1) by abandoning 
the doctrine of national exclusiveness and accepting every 
European State as a potential partner in a general settlement : 
(2) by bringing armaments down to a level sufficient for the 
essential needs of defence and no more; and (3) by accepting 
such international machinery for the settlement of disputes as 
will make the League of Nations a benefit to all and a servitude 
to none.” 


The speech met with a cold reception in Germany, and press 
comments revealed irritation at Mr. Eden’s continued attachment 
to democratic ideology and to ideals which were not only out of 
date, but more and more exposed to the “ poison of disintegration 
from Moscow.”’ The reproach of “‘national exclusiveness’’ also aroused 
some resentment. But comment disappeared immediately from 
the columns of the German press when it was announced that 
Herr Hitler had reserved to himself the reply to Mr. Eden’s speech. 

In this quieter atmosphere, M. Blum spoke at Lyons on 
January 24. His words were firm but conciliatory. While pre- 
pared for a sincere effort in the discussion of current questions 
and the general problems affecting France and Germany, M. Blum 
made it clear that the end could not be merely a bilateral arrange- 
ment between the two countries, for 


‘““no engagement limited to France would guarantee the security 
of France. ... We cannot remain indifferent spectators in 
Europe. We are members of the League of Nations, faithful to 
its principles and its Covenant. We are bound to friends with 
whom our full solidarity remains. . . . Our objective is still the 
settlement together of European problems. We have proved 
that to achieve this we are ready to make the frankest and most 
unselfish contribution, but it is in view of a general settlement, 
or within a general settlement, that we seek a solution of the 
Franco-German problem.” 


M. Blum proceeded to pour oil on waters troubled anew by 
German resentment at being confronted (as it had been represented) 
with something like a bargain in which economic advantages were 
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offered in return for participation in a peaceful and general settle- 
ment. ‘‘ France herself,’ he said, ‘‘ was too conscious of her 
national dignity not to respect that of other countries.’’ There 
was no question of entertaining the false and dangerous idea that 
Germany might be driven by economic difficulties to ask for help 
and submit to conditions. Nevertheless it was difficult to conceive 
of economic agreements independently of a political settlement ; 
for what nation would agree to offer help to another if there was 
the slightest fear that such help would one day be turned against 
the giver? There was thus an essential connexion between 
economic co-operation on the one hand, and the organization of 
peace and a halt to the armaments race on the other. 

‘It is perhaps no longer possible,’ he concluded, “‘ to consider 
an international political disarmament convention not having, 
as a complement or corollary, an international economic convention 
providing compensating outlets for the concerns involved and the 
labour employed. There would continually arise questions of 
equipment and great European, colonial and international works— 
that is material and technical co-operation, questions of credit, 
and financial co-operation. . . . If, as we desire and hope, Germany 
also shows her readiness to co-operate, we are ready to work with 
her, as with all other nations, without arriére pensée, or reticence.”’ 

It was with Mr. Eden’s and M. Blum’s statements, with their 
offers of and appeals for political and economic collaboration, 
inviting his reply that Herr Hitler rose to speak on January 30. 


Herr Hitler began his speech with a survey of the National- 
Socialist revolution, of its results and of the principles underlying 
it, reaffirming them and predicting, in answer to Mr. Eden’s 
questions, that a new conception of the history of mankind, past 
and future, would arise from the blood and race doctrine of the 


movement. From this he passed to a consideration of the economic 


situation. 


‘** Germany and the German people,”’ he said, “* have mastered 
many a serious catastrophe, but real men were always needed to 
take the necessary measures and to enforce their will without 
paying attention to negative elements. . . . I was not an economic 
expert and I have never been a theorist. I was determined right 
from the beginning to exterminate such false conceptions as that 
which holds that economics may carry on an unrestricted and 
unsuperseded life apart from the State. To-day there can no 
longer be a free business life. 

‘‘The four-year plan is the most impressive expression of 
this systematic guidance of our economic life. It will give per- 
manent employment to those workmen who are now being released 
from the armament industry.” 
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From this he proceeded to a dotting of the i’s and crossing of 
the t’s of Germany’s equality of status by placing the Reichsbank 
and the German railways under the direct sovereignty of the 
Government,’ and to a solemn withdrawal of the German signature 
from the declaration? “ extorted by force from a weak Government 
against its better judgment, that Germany was responsible for 
the war.’’ ‘‘ The time for so-called surprises has been ended ” : 
he declared, and added the comment that “‘ the restoration of the 
honour of the German people was the most difficult and the most 
audacious task and work of my life.’’ 

He then turned to the question of European co-operation and 
to a detailed reply to Mr. Eden’s speech in the House of Commons. 

“As an equal State, Germany,” he declared, “is conscious of 
her European task to co-operate loyally in removing the problems 
which affect us and the other nations.”’ 

Far from wanting to be isolated, Germany did not at all fee! 
isolated, and Herr Hitler referred to the agreement with Poland 
(January 26, 1934), the agreement with Austria (July 11, 1936), 
‘our excellent relations’ with Italy, the friendly relations with 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal, Spain, and the 
no less friendly relations with a whole series of nations outside 
Europe. He quoted the agreement with Japan for fighting the 
Comintern as “ a virile proof ’’ of how little the German Government 
were thinking of isolating themselves. 


Herr Hitler continued with two important and positive declara- 
tions, re-affirming offers on previous occasions, and said : 


‘““Germany, and I solemnly repeat this here, has declared 
that there can be no humanly conceivable object of dispute what- 
soever between Germans and France. 

‘“* The German Government have assured Belgium and Holland 
of their readiness to recognize and guarantee these States as 
untouchable and neutral regions for all time.’’3 

To complete the reply to Mr. Eden on the question of political 
co-operation there should be added here the assurances renewed 
to Great Britain in a later section of his speech in the following 
terms : 


“T have already tried to bring about a good understanding 
in Europe, and I have especially assured the British people and 
Government how ardently we wish for sincere and hearty co- 
operation with them.” 





(1) In accordance with Laws passed in August, 1924, to give effect to the 
provisions of the Dawes Plan for Reparations, the Reichsbank was reorganized and 
made independent of the Government and the railways were transferred from 
Government control to that of a new constituted German Railway Company. 

(2) J.e. Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

(3) As a comment on this it should perhaps be recorded that at the moment 
of writing no such assurance or guarantee has been received either by the Belgian 
or the Netherlands Governments. On March 7 and 31, 1936, Herr Hitler offered 
Belgium a non-aggression pact for a period of twenty-five years, and signified his 
willingness to extend this to the Netherlands for the same period. 
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= time of the occupation of the Rhineland had done everything to 
r* avoid an increase of the tension of the European crisis, and that 
ture the British questionnaire of May 6 was designed as a contribution 
nent towards disentangling a complicated situation ; nevertheless “ it 

for was not possible for the German Government, for reasons which 
1” the Government of Great Britain will appreciate, to reply to those 
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They were fully convinced that the British Government at the 








questions. We preferred to settle some of those questions in the 
most natural way by the practical building up of our relations 
with our neighbours.”’ 

The Chancellor went on to declare that with the restitution of 
complete German sovereignty and equality “Germany will never 
sign a treaty which is in any way incompatible with her honour . . . 
or which otherwise is incompatible with Germany’s vital interests, 
and therefore in the long run cannot be kept.’”’ After this significant 
statement Herr Hitler expressed the hope that “ the intelligence 
and goodwill of responsible European Governments will succeed, 
despite all opposition, in preserving peace for Europe. Peace is 
our dearest treasure.” 

Dealing with the Spanish situation, Herr Hitler welcomed the 
lessening of tension in the Mediterranean as a result of the Anglo- 
Italian agreement, stated that Germany had no interest in Spain 
with the exception of the cultivation of economic relations, denied 
the existence of any colonial designs behind German sympathy 
for national Spain, and expressed his readiness “ to do everything 
which may lead to the restoration of orderly conditions in Spain.” 

An interesting passage of the speech was devoted to the new 
States of Europe. ‘‘ During the last hundred years,’’ Herr Hitler 
said, ‘‘ a number of new nations have arisen in Europe which, owing 
to incapacity have been of no economic importance, and almost 
of no political significance. But they have brought into the world 
new tensions. A real statesman, however, will not overlook 
realities, but will take them into consideration.’’ The German, 
the Italian and the Polish peoples and States were such realities. 
“In the Balkans nations have awakened and formed their own 
States. The peoples of these States want to live, and they will 


, 





























live.’ 
In various parts of his speech Herr Hitler formulated the 
German attitude to the League of Nations. ‘‘ This League has 
never been a real league of peoples. A number of great nations 
do not belong to it or have left it without anybody being able to 
assert that these countries were in favour of a policy of isolation. 
I think therefore, that in this respect Mr. Eden certainly misjudges 
Germany’s intentions and views.”’ In another place, he said: “ If 
it is to be the task of the League of Nations only to guarantee the 
existing state in the world and to safeguard it for all time, then 
we might as well entrust it also with the task of guarding the high 
and low tide. . . . Its continued existence depends in the long run 
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on the extent to which it is realized that necessary reforms which 
concern the relations of the nations must be considered and put 
into practice.’’ His final verdict was that “‘ the League of Nations. 
to be effective, must be reformed and must become the organ of 
evolutionary common sense, and must not remain a reactionary 
organ.” 

In regard to the question of an agreement for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments, Herr Hitler answered Mr. Eden’s 
and M. Blum’s approaches by referring to the offers of armaments 
restrictions which he had made on various occasions.‘ These 
offers had all been rejected with the exception of the Anglo-German 
naval agreement, which had been “the only contribution in the 
world to a real limitation of armaments.”’ 

In answer to Mr. Eden’s suggestion that in future all States 
should have only the armament which is necessary for defence, 
Herr Hitler declared that each nation alone was competent and 
had the right to judge what dangers were threatening its security 
and what armaments were necessary for its defence. Germany 
accepted the right of other States to decide for themselves. In 
return Herr Hitler emphasized that “ the estimate of the protective 
needs, and thus of the defensive weapons for our people is subject 
to our competency and this is decided exclusively in Berlin. . . . 
Germany is happy to have found Italy and Japan of the same 
opinion and would be still happier if this conviction spread in 
Europe.”’ At the end of his speech Herr Hitler summed up his 
views on this point briefly as follows: “It is impossible to make 
one nation or another responsible for armaments limitation, but 
it is necessary to see the problem as it really is.’’ 

Of the points raised by Mr. Eden there still remain two to be 
dealt with—economic co-operation and the four-year plan, and 
the repudiation of a conflict of ideologies. 

“From the economic point of view,’’ Herr Hitler said, ‘‘ there 
is not the slightest reason to assert that Germany is giving up 
international co-operation.’’ This, however, he interpreted in the 
sense of foreign trade contacts and stated that as a result of these 
efforts German foreign trade had increased since 1932 both in 
volume and value [sic]? “I do not believe,’’ he continued, “ that 


(1) He quoted the offer that Germany and France should limit and reduce 
their afmies to 300,000 men ; the proposal that Germany, France and Great Britain 
should reduce their air forces to the same level and the suggestion that German) 
and Great Britain should conclude a naval agreement by which the strength of 
the German fleet should be fixed at a ratio of 35 per cent. 

(2) According to the League of Nations Statistical Year Book the figures are 
as follows :— 


Volume Value. 
(Metric tons millions). (Rm. millions.) 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1932 nese 33,150 41,253 4,066 5,739 
1934 eee 44,410 45,219 4.451 4,107 
1935, 47373 50,138 4,159 4,270 
1936... 47,021 47,775 4,218 4.768 
(t1 Months). (11 Months) 
Since February 18, 1935, the figures include Saar imports and exports. 
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Which there can be durable economic co-operation between nations on 
d put any basis other than a new material exchange of goods. Credit 
tions, mé :nipulations may, perhaps, exercise their influence for a short 
atin while, but in the long run economic international relations will 
mary be conditioned by the value of the mutual exchange of goods.”’ 
The decision to carry out the four-year plan ‘“ does not allow 
Cton of any change init . . . I have not,’’ Herr Hitler stated, “ discovered 
den's anything which might be able to induce us to discontinue it... . 
sents Germany has an enormous amount of people who do not only want 
hese to work but to eat. I cannot build the future of the German nation 
man on the assurances of a foreign statesman, or on any international 
the help, but only on the real facts of production. . . . Mr. Eden may 
rest assured that we shall exploit every possibility to strengthen 
ates our economic relations with other peoples, but also that we shall 
me, strengthen every possibility of improving our domestic economics.” 
ind In a later section, referring to the future, Herr Hitler said: ‘‘ The 
wy carrying out of the four-year plan lies first in our task. It will 
=f require gigantic efforts, but ,will eventually be a blessing for our 
In people. It leads to a strengthening of our national trade and 
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industry, and its materialization is safeguarded.”’ 

Taking up the question of the conflict of ideologies raised by 
Mr. Eden, Herr Hitler maintained that the division into two parts, 
not only of Europe, but of the whole world, was an accomplished 
fact. The Treaty of Versailles had already divided the nations 
into victors and vanquished, the latter nations without rights. 
But now a second division had been brought about “ by the procla- 
mation of the Bolshevist doctrine, the chief feature of which is not 
to stay within the limits of its own nation, but to enforce itself on 
all peoples.”” For Great Britain, in view of her different circum- 
stances, it might be regarded in a different light, but for Germany 
“it is a pestilence . . . which tried to make of our country the 
same desert as Spain. . . . I demand from every German workman 
that he shall not have any relations with such internationally 
dangerous people. It is not suitable that National-Socialist 
Germans should even hope to protect Bolshevism, or that we would 
ever accept help from a Bolshevist State.” 

Finally, Herr Hitler devoted a short but important section 
of his speech to formulating the German claim for colonies. 
“Germany,” he declared, ‘‘has never demanded colonies for 
military purposes, but exclusively for economic ones. . . . To-day 
Germany lives in a time of a fierce battle for foodstuffs and raw 
materials.”” [In view of this statement it seems all the more 
strange that Germany so far has held back from participating in 
the international inquiry into the distribution of raw materials 
set up by the League of Nations, in which the United States and 
Japan, both non-members of the League, have agreed to take 
part]. “A sufficient import is only conceivable if there is a con- 
tinued increase of our exports. Therefore the demand for colonies 
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will ever and again be raised for our so densely populated country eed: 

as a matter of course.’ To this must be added his statement in ste 

another part of the speech that “ Germany has no colonial claims that 

against countries which have taken no colonies away from her,” limit 
Towards the end of his speech Herr Hitler summed up in eight } 

points “ the possible ways leading to the pacification of Europe.” Mr. 

These were of a very general character and stressed the need for : 

stable internal political and economic conditions, mutual respect 

for vital interests, absolute equality in relations between States, 

the impossibility of making any nation responsible for an increase 

or reduction in armaments, the necessity of reforming the League 

to make it an organ of evolution instead of inactivity, and the need 

of mutual consideration of national honour and of the consciousness 

of nations, so long as there are national minorities within national 

frontiers. 


How is one to sum up this speech ? On the positive side can 
be placed the assurances to France and Great Britain and the offer 
of a permanent guarantee of neutrality to Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. To this may be added the declarations that the era of 
“ surprises ” is over and that Germany’s interests in Spain are 
purely economic, apart from the desire to see “ orderly conditions ” 
restored. Further, the statement that Germany will in future 
sign no treaty which she cannot keep because it is incompatible 
with her vital interests may be regarded as a reply to one point in 
the British questionnaire of May 6, 1936. 

On the negative side must be placed Herr Hitler’s failure to 
make any reference to Germany’s willingness to negotiate either 
a new agreement for Western Europe to replace the repudiated 
Locarno Treaty, or a Western Air Pact, or to the possibility of 
joining the League of Nations (though he prescribed for its reform), 
in spite of the fact that all these matters were mentioned in his 
speeches of May 21, 1935, and March 7 and March 31, 1936. 

The omission of any reference to Czechoslovakia is significant : 
nor did he mention Switzerland, Rumania, or Lithuania. On 
March 7, and again on March 31, 1936, he had expressed his willing- 
ness to conclude non-aggression pacts with neighbours on his 
south-eastern and north-eastern frontiers. 

In so far as Herr Hitler slammed any doors, his refusal to have 
any dealings with Russia was as categorical as it was expected. He 
also made it clear that Germany will take no part in any form of 
co-operation, economic or political, with Russia, or a Bolshevist 
State. 

Equally uncompromising was the Chancellor’s decision to proceed 
with the four-year plan for self-sufficiency in any event, and his 
refusal to contemplate any limitation of armaments which restricted 
Germany’s full sovereignty in deciding for herself her defensive 
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om Mr. Eden and M. Blum leads inevitably to the conclusion that the 
ect economic approach to appeasement and the checking of an arms 
“ race has so far proved unsuccessful. This and the warning that 
- the demand for colonies is to be “ ever and again raised as a matter 
-_ of course ’’ lend significance to the statement made to the press 
“ d by an official German commentator in Berlin that the speech marked 
- a‘ pause ’’ in Germany’s revisionist policy. , ; 
“J In general the speech appears to have been designed, in so 
far as it was scornful and defiant, for the ears of the National- 
Socialist Party, but, in so far as it was evasive, temporizing and 
ambiguous, for foreign consumption. His direct method of reply 
. to Mr. Eden, and the warning of an intensified campaign for the 
; return of former German colonies, coupled with the declaration 
; that there could be ‘‘no humanly conceivable object of dispute 
whatsoever between Germans and France,’’ conveys the impression 
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needs. Illogically Herr Hitler apparently refused to accept the 
same criterion in the case of Russia, or to apply to her his dictum 
that no State should be made responsible for the increase or 


limitation of armaments. 
His attitude to the offers of economic collaboration made by 























that the speech was primarily directed to Great Britain. 
S. 





A. H. 








FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 











1937- 














February 15th ... Council of the Balkan Entente .... .. Athens 
February 19th-20th Plenary Assembly of Joint Committee 

of Major International Organizations Geneva 
February 22nd .... *Meeting of Representatives of National 

Nutrition Committees .... oon ... Geneva 
February 26th ... International Alliance of Women for 

Suffrage and Equal Citizenship ... Zurich 
March 13th-r4th Second National Congress of Peace and 

Friendship with the U.S.S.R. London 
April 5th ...._ International Conference re Sugar London 
April 12th ... *Permanent Central Opium Board Geneva 
April 12th ... International Conference re Capitula- 

tions in Egypt ... Montreux 









April 15th ... *Committee of Statistical Experts . Geneva 

April 15th ... *Advisory Committee on Social Questions Geneva 
April 20th .. *Committee for the International Re- 

pression of Terrorism i Geneva 

Geneva 





April 26th ... “Financial Committee 







* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abvssini 


January 20th—Four Italian columns were reported to be moving 
to surround Ras Desta, who was stated to have some 10,000 men at 
his disposal in the Great Lakes area, including troops led by Gabre 
Mariam. Marshal Graziani was in command of the operations. 

January 24th.—Following fighting on the River Banghe some 30 
miles east of Allata, Ras Desta was reported to be in flight towards 
the mountains. 


Afghanistan. 
January 30th.—The Prime Minister’s visit to London. (See 
Great Britain). 


Argentina. 

January 26th.—A decree was issued subsidizing exports of beef 
to the United Kingdom, the subsidy to be distributed among exporting 
firms in proportion to their shipments. 


Austria. 

January 22nd.—The Reichspost, referring to Mr. Eden’s “ European 
speech,” remarked that it was now up to Germany to seize what 
seemed to be a last opportunity of a general understanding. 

January 27th.—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed 
in Vienna, providing for a reciprocal increase in trade, tourist traffic, 
and ‘invisible’ exports representing a total for 1937 of about 40 
million schillings for both countries. 

To Austria the agreement was stated to be worth from 42 to 43 
millions, but she was to receive little cash; she was, however, to 
increase her imports from Germany in 1937 by 40 millions. Her 
exports to Germany were to be increased by the granting of additional 
quotas for livestock, farm produce and timber. 

January 31st.—The Reichspost considered that Herr Hitler’s 
speech did not improve the prospect that the Anglo-French efforts 
to bring about negotiations for a European settlement on the basis of 
a halt in the arms race, and League and economic co-operation would 
be successful. 

It added that his demand “ for the division of Europe into two 
enemy camps for the defence of European civilization is also a demand 
of the Christian population of Austria.” In this, he had Italy, Poland, 
Hungary, Switzerland, and most of the Balkan States on his side. 


um. 
January 27th.—M. Vandervelde resigned his office as Minister of 


Public Health owing, it was understood, to his disagreement with 
the other Socialist Ministers (those of Foreign Affairs and Finance), 
and the question of relations with the Spanish Government after the 
death of the First Secretary of the Embassy in Madrid. 

The Council-General of the Socialist Party had authorized M. 
Vandervelde to resign, but declared itself in favour of continued 
co-operation in the Cabinet. 

January 28th.—M. Wauters, the director of the Socialist paper 
Le Peuple, was appointed Minister of Public Health. 
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February 2nd.—King Gustavus of ‘Sweden arrived on an official 
visit to Brussels, accompanied by Hr. Sandler, the Swedish Foreign 
Minister. 

Speaking at a State banquet King Leopold said that Belgium 
remained faithful to the Oslo Convention and would join Sweden in 
new endeavours to enlarge it. 


Bulgaria. 
January 24th.—Signature of Treaty with Yugoslavia. (See 
\ wgoslavta). 
January 25th.—Ratification of the Treaty. (See Yugoslavia). 
January 26th.—League Financial Committee’s report on budgetary 
position of Bulgaria. (See League of Nattons). 





Canada. ; 
January 25th.—During the debate in Parliament on foreign policy 


Mr. Mackenzie King said he was in complete agreement with the 
principle that the Government should make every effort to discover 
and remove causes of international friction and social injustice. He 
also agreed partially with the principle that at no time should Canadians 
be permitted to make profits out of supplying war materials, but he 
disagreed totally with a third one (included in a motion submitted by 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation) that “ under existing 
international relations, in the event of war, Canada should remain 
strictly neutral, regardless of who the belligerents might be.” 

Dealing with the defence Estimates, he said they had not been 
framed as the result of any idea of a combined effort or consultation 
with the British authorities, and no request had come from the British 
Government with regard to any single item. He went on to say that 
he could not favour the nationalization of all the arms industries, but 
he felt that the Government should watch them carefully to prevent 
excessive profits. 

As to neutrality Parliament must be the final judge whether 
Canada should or should not take part in any war, and its hands must 
not be tied beforehand. He emphatically repudiated the idea that the 
Government would ever take any action committing the country to 
war until Parliament had met and he later said: ‘‘ 1 want to make it 
quite clear that we will not necessarily become involved in any war 
into which other parts of the British Empire may enter simply because 
we are part of the British Empire.” 

January 28th.—Decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ve statutes passed in 1934 and 1935. (See Great Britain). 

January 29th.—It was stated in Ottawa that the judgments of 
the Privy Council would facilitate a revision of the Constitution with 
a view to giving the Federal Parliament legislative competence in 
matters of social security. (Most of the laws invalidated concerned 
unemployment insurance and other social measures). 

February 1st.—Arguing, in the debate on Constitutional Reform in 
Parliament, that the British North America Act was restricting any 
reform programme to the pace of the most reactionary Province, Mr. 
Coldwell (Co-operative Commonwealth Federation) moved the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to recommend the specific amendments 
to the Act required to enable the Federal Parliament to enact legislation 
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for the amelioration of social conditions. Replying for the Government. 
Mr. Lapointe agreed that amendments to the Act were necessary, but 
pointed out that they could only be secured by agreement between 
the Provinces and the Dominion, that the Report of the Special Com. 
mittee of the House of Commons, set up in 1935, had been coolly 
received by the Provinces, and that various parts of it were still in 
dispute after discussion by the Dominion Provincial Conference. The 
resolution was declared lost without a division. 

Mr. Bennett stated that the judgments of the Privy Council on 
the wireless and aeronautical cases had created an entirely new con- 
ception of Federal authority ; they were, however, merely advisory 
opinions, with no legal value, and only increased the existing confusion. 
He supported a proposal that the Federal Parliament should obtain 
amendments to the Constitution which would establish its right to 
enact the legislation now pronounced invalid. 

China, 

January 21st.—The Communist forces in Shensi, which were 
reported to number 80,000, asserted that they intended no harm 
towards foreigners, but desired to concentrate on a united front against 
Japan. 

Yang Hu-cheng was reported to disclaim any Red tendencies, 
but to sympathize with the Communist pleas for unity against Japan. 

January 26th.—The Inspector-General of Customs reported to 
the Government that smuggling in the demilitarized area in East 
Hopei was again increasing. There were huge stocks at Tientsin and 
the duty on them, which could not be collected, was estimated , in 1936, 
at $50 million. 

January 29th.—The forces of Yang Hu-cheng, facing the National 
Army at Hwachow, were stated to be retiring to points west and north 
of Sianfu. 

February 2nd.—It was reported that the rebels in Shensi Province 
had failed to withdraw to the positions agreed upon in the tentative 
agreement reached with the Nanking authorities the previous week, 
and that they apparently intended to stand their ground until the 
plenary session of the Kuomintang, due to meet on February 15th, 
had settled the political problems involved in their opposition to the 
Central Government. 


Czechoslovakia. 


January 20th.—The Government signed an agreement with 
Rumania providing for a credit of about 500 million crowns (£3,550,000) 
to enable armament firms to supply war material to Rumania. (A 
similar credit for 200 millions had been granted in July, 1936). 

January 22nd.—The Prager Presse described Mr. Eden’s speech 
as “a democratic deed,” and said his words gave the democracies new 
vigour and new hope in the struggle for the peace of the werld. 

January 27th.—The Prime Minister received from the three 
German coalition parties (Socialists, Farmers and Catholics), a mem- 
orandum containing suggestions for an improvement in the relations 
between the Czechoslovak people and the German minority. It 
concerned cultural and economic questions which did not involve new 
legislation. 

The Sudeten German Party did not take part in the move. 
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Danzig. a 
February 1st.—Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of Commons. 


(See Great Britain). 


Danzig Free City. 

January 27th.—A Summary Court at Danzig sentenced 29 Com- 
munists to long terms of imprisonment for activities hostile to the 
state. 
League Council resolution registering report of Committee of 
Three on relations between Danzig and the League. (See League 
of Nations). 

January 30th.—The Senate was reported to have asked two Jewish 
Judges, the last Jewish civil servants in Danzig, to resign their posts. 

Reports were also current, from Polish sources, that the Senate 
were organizing a secret police service, to enjoy most extensive powers. 


Egypt. 
February 1st.—It was learnt that the Government had decided 


not to re-engage British officers serving with the Army, with the 
exception of those commanding the Air Force. 

February 2nd.—In the Budget estimates for 1937-38, submitted 
to Parliament, receipts and expenditure were balanced at {E36,116,000. 
Additional expenditure of £E350,000 on the Army and Air Force was 
offset by a credit for that amount from the voluntary National Defence 
Fund. 

Following on conversations between legal experts of the Govern- 
ment and the British Foreign Office, at which agreement on a number 
of points was understood to have been reached, it was learned that 
the Cabinet had approved the text of a letter to the capitulatory 
Governments, fixing the proposed agenda for the Montreux Conference. 


Finland. 

January 21st.—The Foreign Minister made a statement for the 
British press in which he emphasized that Finland was not involved 
in any political combination against Soviet Russia. He also wished, 
he said, to emphasize that Finland’s relations with Germany for many 
centuries had rested on cultural contacts and economic intercourse, 
which during the last decades had developed very considerably. 
Germany had not, as had been alleged, attempted to exercise pressure 
in favour of any policy inconsistent with Finland’s full freedom in 
foreign policy. 

England was their greatest customer in trade, they bought more 
from England than from any other country. “ With the fullest con- 
fidence in our own democracy,” he concluded, “ we find in the British 
Empire most convincing evidence of how political freedom, economic 
prosperity and individual success are best safeguarded by democracy.” 


France. : 
January 20th.—Following discussions at Geneva, regarding Alexan- 


dretta, with the Turkish Foreign Minister and the rapporteur in the 
dispute, it was announced that two projects, put forward by the French 
and Turks respectively, had been referred to a committee of jurists 
consisting of Hr. Unden (Sweden), M. Newman (Turkey), and M. 
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Basdevant (France), who began considering the juridical aspect of 
the problem. 

January 21st.—The Senate, by 283 votes to nil, passed the Bill 
enabling the Government to take measures to prevent volunteers 
going to Spain. 

January 22nd.—Speaking at the banquet of the British Chamber 
of Commerce, the President of the Chamber said the difficulties in the 
way of trade between England and France had increased during the 
past year, and State control had gradually fastened its grip on many 
branches of industry and commerce. 

On the other hand, the devaluation of the franc and the tripartite 
currency agreement had given good hope of better trade, and the 
French Government had already made certain tariff reductions and 
suppressed certain quota restrictions. Great Britain, he added, was 
still a good first among the clients of France, but was only third on 
the list of suppliers to France. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Department of Overseas 
Trade pointed out that Great Britain had not attempted to restrict 
to her own people the benefits of improvements in the home market 
by limiting imports by means of rigid quotas. On the contrary, 
increasing prosperity had been reflected in increased imports. In 1936 
exports had risen by only £20 millions, but imports had increased by 
£93 million. Their total value, £849 million, represented {£18 per 
head of the population, or three times that of both France and Germany. 

The French Minister of Commerce emphasized that they wished 
to “‘ raise our economic collaboration to the level of a political friend- 
ship which in our eyes represents not only the base of our common 
security, but also a great principle of order, reason, and humanity, 
whose good effects should reach all peoples.” 

Speaking at the National Conference of the Communist Party at 
Montreuil, M. Thorez reaffirmed his loyalty to the Front Populaire and 
said that, in spite of reactionary attempts, nothing could break its 
solidarity. 

He criticized devaluation, and expressed the view that a fresh 
fall in the value of the franc could be averted only by a rigorous income- 
tax collection on British lines. 

January 24th.—In a speech at Lyons, M. Blum referred to the talk 
of “direct conversations’ between France and Germany, and said 
direct contact always existed, and that they had “ always been, and 
will remain ready to make the most sincere effort, not only to treat 
of current questions born of the daily contact between the two countries, 
but also to take in hand more general problems arising out of the 
political lives of the two States.” 

But direct conversations could never imply a bilateral arrange- 
ment ; the French theory, based on reality, was that no engagement 
limited to France would guarantee the security of France. ‘“‘ We 
are,” he said, “ bound to friends, with whom our full solidarity remains. 
. . . Our objective is still the settlement together of European problems. 
We have proved that to achieve this we are ready to make the frankest 
and most unselfish contribution, but it is in view of a general settle- 
ment, or within a general settlement, that we seek a solution of the 
Franco-German problem.” 

He did not feel that there ought to be anything in the nature of 
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offering economic advantages to Germany in return for “ participation 
in a peaceful and general settlement,” as Germany ought not to be 
confronted with anything like a bargain. France certainly did not 
entertain the false and dangerous idea that Germany might be driven 
by economic difficulties to ask for help and submit to conditions. But 
“in the present state of Europe, with the nerves of the nations, subject 
for long months to a régime of periodical shocks, while rearmament 
goes on faster than before the war, how can economic agreements be 
conceived independently of a political settlement ? ” 

No nation would offer to help another if there were the slightest 
fear that such help would one day be turned against the giver, and 
there was thus an essential connection between economic co-operation 
and the organization of peace. To work in common one must work 
in peace, and a convention for the limitation and progressive reduction 
of arms must necessarily form part of a general settlement. 

Probably a political disarmament convention would have to have 
as a complement or corollary an economic convention providing for 
compensating outlets for the concerns involved and the labour employed. 
There would naturally arise questions of equipment and great European, 
colonial, and international works—.e., material and technical co- 
operation, questions of credit, and financial co-operation. 

His conclusions were that the Franco-German problem was 
intimately connected with the entire European problem and economic 
co-operation by the link with a political settlement and the organi- 
zation of peace. 

They were ready to work with Germany without arriére-pensée or 
reticence, and ‘‘ we think,’’ he concluded, “‘ that what the country 
may perhaps most thank us for to-day is our tenacious and unshakable 
resolve to maintain ‘ peace indivisible.’ ” 

January 26th.—During a debate in the Chamber on national 
defence speakers expressed grave concern at the militarization of the 
Rhineland, and said if no action had been taken in March it was because 
neither Army nor people were ready to do so; also that the German 
move had introduced fresh problems of defence, and complete units, 
ready for instant action, were now necessary. 

Stocks of military material were also inadequate. 

M. Reynaud urged that France should make up in quality what 
she lacked in quantity. In 20 years Germany would have two conscripts 
for every one of France, and to level things up military service would 
have to be raised to four years. Happily, however, quality also counted. 

The factor of speed had changed everything. Germany had 2,000 
aeroplanes and Italy 1,900, while France had only 1,300. But the 
aeroplane could not hold ground and mechanization was essential. 
So far little had been done; France had one bomber to Germany’s 
two; and against a few hundred tanks in France, Germany and Russia 
had thousands. Furthermore, their inaction in March had been largely 
due to inadequate military preparedness. 

M. Flandin pointed out that the reason why France did not 
mobilize then was that she was not the only signatory of Locarno, and 
that she did not wish to risk being disavowed by Great Britain. On 


M. Reynaud saying that France had taken a middle course, the worst 
** She 


of all three, acting, lying low, and talking, M. Flandin replied : 
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preferred to take a course which guaranteed the future co-operation 
of England.” 

M. Reynaud also stated that the great mistake of 1914 was to 
have left the Belgians unsupported, and if war broke out to-morrow 
they would have committed the same error. 

January 28th.—During the defence debate a Deputy drew attention 
to the fact that in two years the Italian Fleet would be superior to that 
of France, and that in 1940 the tonnage of the German Fleet would 
be 450,000 tons. 

It was also stated that Germany had built a fleet of 2,000 aero- 
planes of modern design, while the French air arm contained many 
machines which were out of date. As to the German system of roads, 
constituting a strategic system extending from Switzerland to the 
Dutch frontier, they would enable Germany to concentrate a mechanized 
division on the French frontier in four hours. For France to do the 
same it would take 18 hours. 

M. de Kerillis complained that there were very serious gaps in the 
anti-aerial defences. For the protection of 150 vital points there were 
only 250 batteries, of which 200 had a range of only 6,000 yards. Modern 
planes flew at between 18,000 and 21,000 feet, and could thus attack 
Paris without fear of a single shot. 

The Bank of France raised the discount rate from 2 to 4 per cent., 
and the rate for advances against securities from 3} to 5 per cent. 

January 29th.—It was learnt that the French Railways had been 
granted a credit of £40 million, under the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment, by a group of British banks, including Lazard Brothers, Rothschild 
and Sons, and Morgan Grenfell & Co. 

The rate of interest was 3} per cent., and the credit was to run 
for a period of 10 months. It was understood that its arrangement 
had been approved by the British Treasury. 

January 31st.—The press in general referred to Herr Hitler’s 
speech as disappointing in that he had failed to make any constructive 
reply to the appeals for co-operation in the reconstruction of Europe 
made by France and Great Britain. It was noticed that he declared 
he would protect Germany against Bolshevism “‘ by every means,” 
a phrase which was not reassuring in view of the campaign against 
Czechoslovakia, that ** carrier of the Red bacillus.” 

M. Delbos, in a speech at Chateauroux, said he did not doubt Herr 
Hitler’s desire for peace, and there was no divergence between his and 
the French aims, but only between their methods. 

He reciprocated the declaration about there being no possible 
object of dispute between the two countries, but pointed out that they 
were not alone in the world in the maintenance of peace, which was 
conditioned by certain rules which went beyond them. One of these 
rules was the respect of treaty obligations, and a fresh repudiation by 
Germany was hardly calculated to strengthen their confidence in the 
value of signatures. 

International co-operation implied negotiations and agreements, 
and these would be a difficult matter if, as Herr Hitler said regarding 
armaments, everybody should remain sole judge of what he must do. 
France was ready, however, to make every effort at co-operation 
provided it was not directed against anyone. And “ this makes me 
think,” he said, ‘‘ of the Soviet Union, and of the dangerous and 
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arbitrary desire to exclude from the comity of nations a country of 
200 million inhabitants.” 

M. Delbos went on to say that when they stated that the general 
economic reconstruction of Europe was dependent on an atmosphere 
of peace, on armaments publicity, the control of armaments, and their 
progressive limitation there was an inclination in Germany to see 
some offensive illusion in their words. But they had always affirmed 
that these recommendations held good for all countries, France included. 

To insure peace, industries of war must be turned into industries 
of peace, and such an adaptation—if it were not made, a grave crisis 
awaited—was all the more difficult since rearmament was being effected 
at the expense of other forms of production. 

This could only be done if the will to rearm had been abandoned, 
and if, with exchanges re-established and prosperity refound, new 
markets were found for new production. It was to that task that they 
invited Germany, as they invited all other countries. 

February 2nd.—Speaking in the Chamber, M. Daladier said the 
debate on national defence had shown the nation’s will for peace and 
its determination to make the soil of the country inviolable, since it 
would be impossible to localize a conflict between nations. After 
stating that a second and third light mechanized division would be 
created, and tested fully at the end of the summer, he announced his 
hostility to the idea of a, large professional army, which would be 
difficult to build up, and whose maintenance would threaten the unity 
so necessary for shock action. He believed that the fortified frontier 
system, which was to be prolonged to Dunkirk in the north and to 
the Jura in the south, was a sure shield behind which all the forces 
of the country could unite. A unified defence in times of peace would 
be hard to carry out, but a Bill would shortly be submitted giving 
the Government the right to appoint a supreme commander of all 
the forces in time of war. For the moment the urgent task was to 
strengthen the liason between the three armies. 

Referring to the delay in the rearmament programme, which 
was not caused by the strikes, M. Daladier continued: ‘ I should not 
be worthy of my post if I did not ask myself every day: ‘ Are we 
ready ?’” To-day he had the joy of seeing normal production at 
last. He concluded with the words: ‘“ I have spoken with the military 
chiefs of various countries. Their conclusions have been those which 
will be yours. All the forces of France are able to protect the liberty 
of France and that of the people who have confidence in France.” 

M. Daladier also announced that the Schneider armaments works 
at Le Havre, Londe and Le Creusot would shortly be nationalized, 
and that a special corps of 15,000 gymnastic instructors would be 
created to improve the condition of the troops and train the youth. 

M. Cot said the Air Force was one of the strongest in existence ; 
the material was equally worthy of comparison, except, possibly, with 

that of the U.S.S.R. The “ Thousand-and-Ten Plan” for first-line 
modern machines had been completed, and the “ Fifteen Hundred 
Plan” would be submitted to the Chamber shortly, providing for 
new types of bombers. The bombing capacity would be doubled by 
the spring of 1937, and quintupled in 1939. 

A motion of confidence in the Government was passed by 
405 to 186 votes. The Chamber authorized the expenditure of 
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14,000,000,000 francs (£140,000,000) on national defence during the 
next three years. 


Germany. 

January 19th.—In a speech at Cologne the Ambassador in Rome 
said that it might seem at the moment that Europe was doomed, but 
she would survive if she thought of herself as a whole and opened her 
eyes to the events of the day. In the cultural, as well as the economic, 
and political fields, Germany and Italy, exercising their united strength, 
must throw the rudder hard over if Europe were not to run into peril, 
with her whole crew. 

One of the most important problems was to save Spain for Europe 
and win back spacious Russia for the European idea. Without those 
countries Europe remained a torso. To achieve this it was necessary, 
first to develop and defend the essentials of European character ; 
second, to shape new forms of political life in place of ‘‘ Western Liberal 
Capitalism and un-European Bolshevism”; and thirdly, to unfurl 
the flag of European unity. 

Germany and Italy, he added, were specially called upon to over- 
come the heresies of the East and the capitalism of the West. They 
did not feel themselves to be missionaries of new political and ideological 
gospels, but, holding on to their central situation in the Continent, 
they could maintain the balance of power in Europe. 

January 20th.—The Foreign Minister received Colonel Beck and 
discussed the situation in Danzig, on the basis of guarantees for Polish 
interests and a free hand for the Senate in internal administration. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, commenting on Mr. Eden’s 
speech, described his reference to the British will for an understanding 
as showing progress and, as to Spain, found signs, in his treatment 
of the volunteer question, of a greater agreement in the standpoints 
of England and Germany. 

As to his conception of Spain for the Spaniards it said that Germany 
agreed that a solution in the interests both of Spain and of Europe 
could be found on those lines. 

The Berliner Tageblatt said Mr. Eden failed to define clearly what 
he meant by non-intervention, and thus missed a big chance of restoring 
confidence in British policy; while the D.A.Z. said it was tiring to 
remind him, every time he made a speech, of the numerous peace offers 
which Germany had already made. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt complained that the democratic 
ideology, his attachment to which Mr. Eden never failed to under- 
line, “‘ simply does not permit him to assume a standpoint which would 
translate the insular position of Great Britain into a policy of cool 
and cautious aloofness from things. . . . Much to the prejudice of 
the English tradition . . . the young Foreign Secretary has thrown 
in his lot with the European ‘ Middle Party’ which, on account of 
its internal weakness and the out-of-dateness of its ideals is more and 
more exposed to the poison of disintegration from Moscow.” 

Figures of the foreign trade for 1936 were published, showing that 
exports were valued at 500 million marks more than in 1935, an increase 
of nearly 12 per cent. The active visible favourable balance was 
554 millions, as compared with 117 millions in 1935. The value of 
imports was approximately the same as in the previous year. 
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January 21st.—The Borsen Zettung and the Tageblatt reproduced 
an article in the Hungarian paper Pesti Ujsag, in which Czechoslovakia 
was represented as being a party to Soviet military plans for a “ Genghis 
Khan ”’ assault on Germany and Europe. 

January 22nd.—The Official News Agency announced that “the 
Vilkischer Beobachter learns that the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor 
has reserved to himself the reply to this (Mr. Eden’s) speech, in so 
far as it referred to Germany.” 

Dr. Goebbels announced that on the fourth anniversary of the 
Nazi accession to power, additional grants totalling 17 million marks 
would be distributed by the Winter Help. 

Speaking to the Chamber of Economics, Dr. Schacht said the 
maintenance of gold parity had helped Germany to profit by deprecia- 
tion elsewhere. The sum of the equivalent of {925 million was owing 
to other countries, and negotiations would have to continue because 
Germany could not cut herself off economically from the rest of the 
world. 

As a result of the New Plan, he said, it had become possible to 
increase their imports of raw materials from 26 to 42 million tons 
annually, and based on the Plan a system had been developed which 
allowed Germany to compete with foreign countries where the latter 
had apparently a great advantage in prices as the result of ‘* devalua- 
tion dumping.” 

Dr. Schacht also referred to currency policy, in the words: ‘ The 
question now is whether it is possible to increase the production of 
goods still further, or whether we have reached a dead point. This 
will detegmine our future monetary policy.” Their policy of currency 
stability was based on the necessity of keeping prices stable. If prices 
for one commodity began to rise the movement would spread to the 
whole trade of the country. 

January 24th.—Two declarations, drawn up at the Conference at 
Fulda, were read from the pulpits of Roman Catholic Churches. The 
first stated that Catholics who had stood up for the continued existence 
of the confessional schools were obeying not only the claims of 
Christian conscience, but the law of the land, of which the Concordat 
was a part. The so-called plebiscites of the parents lacked a legal 
basis and, in many cases, dispensed with the freedom of personal 
decision. In the planned community schools, said the Bishops, “* we 
see not only no protection whatever for the Christian faith but, on 
the contrary, as unambiguous utterances have shown, a practical 
instrument for asphyxiating the Catholic Faith and Christianity in 
the rising generation, and ” thereby endangering the welfare of the 
whole German people.” 

In the second declaration the Bishops reminded parents that 
freedom of conscience was assured in the Concordat, so that any 
pressure involving restriction of this freedom, no matter from where 
it came, was an offence, not only against the Concordat, but against 
the spirit of a law of the Reich Government. All Catholics there- 
fore “‘ may courageously and decisively decline any pressure either to 
leave the Church or to remove their children from a Catholic school.” 

January 25th.—The Government’s reply to the British Note of 
January 11th was handed to the British Ambassador. This stated that 
if all the measures suggested were taken to make control effective the 
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conditions which Germany in her Note of January 7th, attached to 
her willingness to order the necessary measures would be fulfilled. In 
these circumstances the Government had already prepared a law 
which would forbid the entrance of Germans into Spain to take part 
in the war and the recruiting of persons for that end. As soon as the 
London Committee had obtained the agreement of all the Govern- 
ments regarding the measures to be taken, the Government would 
promptly take the necessary steps about its own measures. 

As regards the carrying out of the control the measures suggested 
by the Committee would be examined as quickly as possible. 

The British Government had “ unfortunately’ not replied to 
the German proposal that all non-Spanish participants in the war, 
including political agitators and propagandists should be removed from 
Spain. Germany laid particular importance on this, and feared that 
“it will lead to a one-sided advantage . . . for the elements fighting 
against the National Spanish Government if the Powers only prevent 
the influx of volunteers in the future and are content to leave in Spain 
the foreign participants in the civil war who are already there.” 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter, referring to M. Blum’s speech, was 
critical of him for “expecting the Fiihrer to consider a_political- 
economic barter transaction which is not far off being a dubious deal 
of genuinely Oriental pattern, a deal intended to provide France with 
fresh security, less for herself than for her little and big clients in the 
Middle and Eastern European area, including the Soviets, the fraternal 
bonds with which are again at the moment rising in importance in 
Popular Front circles.” e 

The paper found that M. Blum’s speech closely followed, from 
A to Z, the corresponding declaration of Mr. Eden to the House of 
Commons, and “ proceeds from the idea, insulting to us, of making 
political capital out of our supposed financial and economic straits.” 
It hoped that M. Blum’s assurance as to discussions without mental 
reservations would prove a good augury, but added that “‘ any attempt 
to reach back into the past will always end at the problem of the vicious 
circle.” 

Other press comments, appearing later, were less critical and 
more inclined to notice the satisfactory elements in the speech. 


January 26th.—The Frankfurter Zeitung published an article 
dealing with M. Blum’s speech in a conciliatory manner. It stated that 
it was by no means necessary for Germany to regard as an unworthy 
condition the suggestion that there was an essential connection between 
the economic and armaments problems, between politics and economics, 
as long as it was made, as on this occasion, in “‘ a proper manner.” 

A law was issued making it illegal to buy agricultural or forest 
land except for lots of under five acres, without a Government permit. 
The law was described as being in conformity with the general Nazi 
policy of removing the German land—* the food estate of the German 
people ’’—from the arena of capitalist bargaining. 

The Cabinet met and enacted a law for the Civil Service prescribing 
a uniform code and conditions for officials of the Reich, the States, and 
local authorities ; also one providing for the uniting with Hamburg 
of the industrial towns of Altona and Wandsbek, and the transfer to 
Schleswig-Holstein of the City of Lubeck. 
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A third law was connected with company reform, and increased 
the powers of the management. 

January 27th.—Signature of trade agreement with Austria. (See 
Austria). 

It was stated in Berlin that seven German firms (including the 
Farben Industrie, and some iron-founders) had been granted prospect- 
ing rights for minerals, particularly copper, and contracts for 
constructional work in Angola. 

January 28th.—The press announced the formation by two lignite 
companies of a new company to produce motor spirit and Diesel oil 
from brown coal. 

The Berlinger Tageblatt, referring to the leading article in The Times 
of that morning, said it gave evidence that British opinion on the 
Franco-Soviet and the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pacts appeared to be much 
the same as Germany’s, and the Frankfurter Zeitung took up the 
suggestion that they might be superseded by a general settlement, 
but said the words of The Times “ on terms ”’ and “ new guarantees ”’ 
seemed to indicate a mass of difficulties. 


January 30th.—Addressing a special meeting of the Reichstag 
on the fourth anniversary of his accession to power, Herr Hitler 
recounted the accomplishments of the Revolution at home, and asked 
who could compare present-day Germany with that of 1933. “ Our 
revolution,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ was a revolution of revolutions.’ It had 
been carried out almost without bloodshed, but “‘ this was not because 
we were not manly enough to see blood flow.” 

He went on: “ But our policy has not been of much use to us 
as far as other countries are concerned. Only a few months ago honour- 
able British citizens believed they had to address a protest to us for 
detaining, in a German concentration camp, one of the most criminal 
subjects of Moscow. I do not know whether these same honourable 
men have also protested against the slaying and burning of tens of 
thousands of men, women and children in Spain. It is assumed that 
the number of slain people in Spain is 170,000. Taking this as a basis, 
we would have had the right to murder four to five hundred thousand 
people in the Nazi revolution.” 

He explained that the Nazi programme replaced the liberalistic 
conception of the individual by the conception of a people bound by 
their blood to the soil, so that for the first time in history “ this nation 
has been led to realize that of all the tasks with which we are confronted 
it is the grandest and most sacred task of man to preserve his race.” 
Just as the knowledge of the turning of the earth around the sun led 
to a complete new conception of the universe, ‘‘a new conception of 
the history of mankind, past and future, will arise from the blood and 
race doctrine of the Nazi Movement.” This would lead, for the first 
time, to a mutual understanding between the nations; on the other 
hand, “it will prevent the Jewish people from trying to disintegrate 
and dominate other people under the mask of an innocent bourgeoisie.” 
Under National-Socialism every German boy could find his way to 
the head of the nation ; he had come that way, and “ all the millions 
of German workmen know that at the helm of the Reich there is no 
foreign intellectual or international revolutionary apostle, but a German 
from their own ranks.” 
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Herr Hitler summed up the results of the revolution under four 
heads: (1) There was now only one representative of German 
sovereignty and that was the people itself ; (2) the will of the people 
found expression in the Party; (3) therefore, there was only one 
legislative body; (4) there was only one executive authority. The 
people was the basis ; State, Party, Army, etc., all were simply a means 
for maintaining the people, and in the new penal code German justice, 
he said, would be “ placed on a basis which will put justice for all time 
into the service of maintaining the German race.” 

He had succeeded in fulfilling his promises because he realized 
that Germany had survived many crises and catastrophes in the past. 
Real men were always needed “‘ to take the necessary measures and 
to enforce their will without paying attention to negative elements. 
I had the unshakable faith that Germany’s economic catastrophe would 
be overcome as soon as the permanence of the nation was believed 
in.”’ Also, he was not a theorist, and he was determined, “ right from 
the beginning, to exterminate such false conceptions as that which 
holds that economics may carry on an unrestricted and unsupervized 
life apart from the State. To-day there can no longer be a free business 
life.” 

The four-year plan, he said, would give permanent employment 
to those workmen who were now being released from the armament 
industry. But the new State would never take over the function of 
a contractor, but would only regulate the working strength of the 
nation for the benefit of all; “‘ every effective and practical initiative 
must be to the benefit of all Germans.” 

Herr Hitler then turned to the casting off of the fetters of the 
Treaty, and pointed out that in restoring equality of rights they had 
taken nothing from other people. ‘‘ I announce to you,” he said, ** that 
. . . I will strip the German Railways and the Reichsbank of their 
former character, and bring them entirely under the sovereignty of the 
Government of the Reich. . . . I hereby declare that that portion 
of the Versailles Treaty which took away from our people their equal 
rights and degraded them to a second-rate nation has now come to a 
natural end. ...4I hereby most solemnly withdraw the German 
signature from the declaration, extracted by force from a weak Govern- 
ment, that Germany was responsible for the war.” 

There could be no negotiation about the honour of a nation; 
there could only be action, and he had taken this action without their 
former opponents so as to make it easier for them to accept the decisions 
which they would have had to put up with in any case. ‘“ The period 
of so-called surprises has now come to an end,” he went on: “as a 
nation enjoying equality of rights Germany, conscious of her European 
task, will loyally collaborate in solving the problems which affect us 
like other nations.” 

He then referred, at length, to Mr. Eden’s speech of January roth, 
and described the idea that Germany had any intention of isolating 
herself as *‘ an extremely regrettable error.”” Pointing out that their 
relations with most States in Europe were normal, he cited the agree- 
ments with Poland, Austria and Japan, and went on: “I solemnly 
repeat here that between Germany and France there can be no humanly 

imaginable cause for dispute. The German Government has, further- 
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four more, assured Belgium and Holland that it is ready to recognize and 
rman guarantee these States as neutral regions for all time.” 
eople From an economic point of view there was not the least reason 
" One to assert that Germany was giving up international co-operation. 
The From the speeches of many statesmen the impression might easily 
leans arise that the whole world was waiting to inundate Germany with 
stice, economic favours, in which her “ obstinate isolation politicians ” 
time refused to share. Actually many commercial treaties had been con- 
cluded, and foreign trade had increased since 1932 both in volume and 
lized J in value. But there could not be durable economic co-operation on 
yast | a basis other than that of the exchange of goods. Credit manipula- 
and | tions might exercise an influence for a short while, but it was the value 
‘nts [E of the exchange of goods which really conditioned economic relations. 
yuld i World economic relations were suffering, not from German action, but 
ved | because disorder had been introduced into the production of the various 
rom fF) nations and their relations with each other. 
lich Interpreting Mr. Eden’s words as meaning that the carrying out 
zed | of the four-year plan was an element for the refusal of international 
1ess | _—srelations, he then declared that no doubt should arise that the decision 
to carry it out ‘* does not allow any change in it. . . . In recent times 
ent I have not discovered anything which might be able to induce us to 
ent discontinue it.” wk. 5 ; 
of He next referred to the danger of Bolshevist infection. Every 
he Bolshevist disturbance led to the destruction of orderly production. 
ve | | lhe British Foreign Secretary offered them, he said, “ theoretical 
» prospects of existence, whereas in practical life totally different things 
of are happening. For instance, the revolutionizing of Spain has driven 
id (15,000 Germans from the country, and has done great harm to our 
at commerce. ; 
ar _ The League, he then said, had never been a real league of peoples. 
“ Some countries had left it “‘ without anybody being able to assert 
. oe that these countries were in favour of a policy of isolation. | I think, 
1] therefore, that in this respect Mr. Eden certainly misjudges Germany’s 
. intentions and views.” He had already tried to bring about a good 
. understanding in Europe, and he had—especially to the British people 
— and its Government—given ‘ assurances of how ardently we wish for 
a sincere and hearty co-operation with them.” 
: Europe had already been divided into two parts: first, by 
, Versailles, and then later by the proclamation of the Bolshevist 
j doctrine, the chief feature of which was to enforce itself on all peoples. 
“ For Mr. Eden, Bolshevism was perhaps “a thing which has its seat 
in Moscow, but for us it is a pestilence against which we have had to 
; struggle at the cost of much bloodshed.’ Jewish international 
' Bolshevism had tried to invade Germany and was still trying to do so 


, and, he added, ‘“‘ It is not suitable that National-Socialist Germans 
should ever hope to protect Bolshevism or that we would ever accept 
help from a Bolshevist State.” 

Herr Hitler reminded his hearers of the three offers he had made 
for armament restrictions, or at least limitation. The only one that 
had been accepted was that for a naval agreement with Great Britain. 
A reply to the others had been the “alliances which enabled the 
gigantic power of Soviet Russia to play a role in Central Europe.” 
Russia was the basis of the armaments of all other Powers, and he said 
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he would like to emphasize that “‘ the estimate of the protective needs, 
and thus of the defensive weapons of our people, is subject to our 
competency, and this is decided exclusively in Berlin.” 

Turning to Spain, he declared that Germany had no interests there 
with the exception of the cultivation of economic relations, and 
Germany had no colonial claims against countries which had taken no 
colonies away from her. ‘ We are ready,”’ he added, “‘ to do every- 
thing which may lead to the restoration of orderly conditions in Spain. 
After a reference to the new States which had come into being during 
the past 100 years, some of which, like Poland, were “ realities,’’ which 
a real statesman would not overlook, he remarked that if it was to be 
the task of the League only to guarantee the existing state in the world 
and to safeguard it for all time, they might as well entrust it with the 
task of guarding the high and the low tide, or of regulating the direction 
of the Gulf Stream. 

The continued existence of the League really depended on the 
extent to which it was realized that necessary reforms concerning the 
relations of nations must be considered and put into practice. 

Defending their claim to colonies, he declared that Germany 
had never demanded them for military purposes, but exclusively for 
economic ones. A sufficient import of raw materials and foodstuffs 
was only conceivable if there was a continued increase in Germany’s 
exports ; “therefore the demand for colonies will ever and again be 
raised for our so densely populated country as a matter of course.” 

He then suggested eight ‘ possible ways to pacification,’’ such 
as a frank recognition of the vital interests of the different peoples, 
reforms of the League, and realization of the fact that European 
problems could be solved only within possible limits (e.g. bilateral 
agreements such as that with Italy). 


In conclusion, Herr Hitler explained that it was not possible for | 


Germany to reply to the British Questionnaire of May, 1936; but 
now that her complete sovereignty and equality had been restored, 
““Germany will never sign a treaty which is incompatible with her 
honour . . . or which otherwise is incompatible with Germany’s 
vital interests, and therefore, in the long run, cannot be kept.” 


He hoped this statement would be understood; also, that the , 


intelligence and goodwill of European Governments would succeed in 
preserving peace for Europe for “ peace is our dearest treasure.” 

The Reichstag adopted unanimously a motion prolonging for 
four years the Enabling Act of March, 1933. 

The Official News Agency issued a statement explaining that by 
placing the Reichsbank wholly under the sovereignty of the Reich the 
last international restriction on the Reichsbank Law had been removed. 
The Bank Law could now be changed without international consent. 

The Cabinet met and elected to membership of the Nazi Party 
those Ministers who had previously, as so-called ‘‘ Moderates,” not 
belonged. They included Baron von Neurath, Dr. Schacht, and 
Count von Krosigk. 

February ist.—Eighty-one Germans, including former members 
of the Social-Democratic and Communist Parties, were deprived of 
German nationality by decree. 

The speech of M. Delbos in the Chamber had a friendly reception 
in the press. The question was raised whether France’s obligation to 
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support her friends might not strengthen less peaceful tendencies in 
the one or other partner, and it was stated that Germany, like France, 
desired to make her circle of friendships universal, and for that reason 
regarded military agreements as a mistake. Germany’s friendships 
were not even directed against Russia, but she had to reckon with 
the fact that every Russian soldier was sworn to defend and promote 
the world revolution. Germany, it was stated, would sincerely welcome 
any initiative with the object of securing a just and secure peace in 
Europe. 

According to the Berliner Tagebdlatt, the statement by M. Delbos 
of France’s readiness to co-operate in a fairer distribution of raw 
materials was not an acceptable answer to Germany’s legal claim for 
colonies, which admitted of no haggling, and whose importance went 
far beyond this merely material problem. 

February 2nd.—Baron von Eltz-Riibenach, Catholic and non- 
Nazi member of the Cabinet, resigned his office of Minister of Posts 
and Transport, on the ground, it was believed, that he was out of 
sympathy with the régime on the Church question. It was announced 
that the Ministry would now be divided into two, Dr. Dorpmiiller being 
appointed Minister of Transport, and Dr. Ohnesorge Minister of Posts. 

It was stated that Herr Bohle, Leader of the Foreign Organiza- 
tion of the National-Socialist Party, had been appointed head of a new 
department, to be known as the “ Foreign Organization in the Foreign 
Office,” dealing with all business concerning German citizens abroad 
which comes within the competence of the Foreign Office. Herr Bohle 
was placed directly under the Foreign Minister, with a seat in the 
Cabinet when the affairs of his department were under discussion. 

Dutch inquiries ve Herr Hitler’s reference to a guarantee of 
Holland’s neutrality. (See Netherlands). 


Great Britain. 
January 20th.—The Non-Intervention Committee received tha 


Portuguese Government’s reply to the proposals for control of the 
Spanish frontiers. This stated that, while Portugal was ready to 
carry out a supervision scheme, at the moment she was strongly against 
international supervision of her own frontier ; she would be prepared, 
however, to enforce a control scheme there by using Portuguese 
officers. 

January 22nd.—Speeches at banquet of British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris. (See France). 

January 25th.—Replies of German and Italian Governments to 
British Note of January 11th, ve Spain. (See Germany and Italy). 

Mr. Runciman’s statement to the press in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

January 27th.—Signature of Agreement ve questions of transit, 
etc., on borders of Somaliland and Abyssinia. (See /taly). 

Sir Thomas Inskip, in a statement in Parliament about the ex- 
pansion of the Air Force, said that of the 124 squadrons projected for 
home defence, 100 would have been formed by the end of March— 
22 of them on a skeleton basis—and he thought that 20 of the remaining 
squadrons would be formed by July. 

Replying to criticisms that the programme was not being carried 
out with sufficient rapidity and was between one and two years behind 
schedule, the Minister said that since the expansion programme began 
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there had been an increase in the proportion of bombing machines, 
and the strength of some squadrons had been substantially increased. 
Behind the first line aircraft there was a large number of reserves, and 
an increase in striking power had been achieved by rearming bombing 
squadrons with new machines. 

There certainly had been delays, but 87 squadrons had now been 
formed, 13 on a one-flight basis. The line of ascent of production 
would become steeper as the months went by. Machine tool pro- 
duction was also increasing at a rate he would not have thought possible 
six months earlier. 

January 28th.—The Government sent a further Note to France, 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, and the U.S.S.R., stating that from the 
tenor of their replies to the Note of January gth they were pleased to 
observe that a further measure of agreement had been reached on the 
Spanish problem. 

The Ambassadors in the five capitals had been instructed to express 
Mr. Eden’s appreciation of the helpful replies made by the Govern- 
ments and, in particular, of their acceptance of the suggestion that 
each Government should adopt prohibitory measures on an agreed date. 

The German and Italian Governments were informed also that 
their proposal that all foreigners in the war should be removed from 
Spain had been noted with interest, and that it could appropriately 
be discussed at an early meeting of the Non-Intervention Committee. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided that certain 
statutes passed by the Canadian Parliament in 1934 and 1935 were 
ultra vires, as they constituted an invasion of the sphere of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

January 29th.—Arrangement of credit of £40 million for the 
French Railways. (See France). 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech at Birmingham, declared that there 
was a “ partial relaxation of our anxiety about Spain,” partly as a 
result of the German and Italian replies to the British appeal, and 
then went on to refer to the speech Herr Hitler was to make the next 
day. “It is self-evident,” he said, ‘‘ that as the leader and the spokes- 
man of one of the most powerful and influential nations in Europe he 
has got it in his own power to make an invaluable contribution to a 
general European settlement. If he should feel able to do so I am 
quite certain his words will find a warm response in this country.” 

He had his own special reasons, he explained, for most anxiously 
desiring to see some relaxation of the tension. The re-equipment of 
the defence services was involving Great Britain in the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions on weapons which produced no economic return. 
They had no alternation, conditions being what they were, and their 
strength was the best bulwark for peace that could be conceived. He 
went on: 

‘“* But as I watch the figures mounting up, as I reflect upon the 
growing cost of the maintenance of this vast panoply when we have 
completed it, I cannot help being impressed by the incredible folly of 
civilization which is piling these terrible burdens on the shoulders of 
the nations—burdens which, if something is not done to reduce them, 
are bound to pull down the standard of living for a generation to 
come.” 

Out of the strange conflict with which Europe was beset it was 
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very difficult to distinguish between the political and economic factors 
which were at work. 

If the problem were economic only, if there were only a general 
confidence that the easing of the economic difficulties would not bring 
up a fresh crop of more dangerous political activities, their tasks would 
be infinitely easier and the readiness to make the necessary sacrifices 
would be far more apparent. That was what Mr. Eden meant when 
he said that political appeasement and economic collaboration were 
necessary if they were to make progress towards a general settlement. 


January 30th.—The Prime Minister of Afghanistan arrived in 
London, accompanied by the Director of the National Bank. 

February tst.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
whether now that Germany had secured equality of status, which 
was the reason alleged for leaving the Disarmament Conference in 
1933, the Government would consider inviting her to resume partici- 
pation in the Conference, Mr. Eden said there was nothing they would 
welcome more than that Germany should resume. 

In a statement to the House on the position in Danzig, Mr. Eden, 
after describing the events leading up to the report of the Polish 
Representative, said that “‘ it was not without grave preoccupations ” 
that the Committee of Three recommended to the Council the adoption 
of that report and the appointment of a new High Commissioner. But 
in doing so they were influenced by the fact that the guarantee by 
the League of the constitution of the Free City was part of a complex 
structure, to the disturbance of which the Council would certainly 
wish to avoid contributing so long as possible. Asked whether it was 
intended that the new High Commissioner should have the same powers 
and duties as his predecessor, Mr. Eden said it was clear that the right 
of the High Commissioner to invite information from the Senate, and 
the duty of the Senate to furnish it, remained unquestioned. In reply 
to a request for an assurance that there had been no weakening of the 
attitude of the League with regard to the protection of minorities he 
stated that he would “‘ prefer not to attempt to put a gloss on a very 
difficult negotiation.”” There were certain difficulties in Danzig as 
compared with other areas. It was not a question of a minority in 
the usual League sense, but a question of a German minority as opposed 
to a German majority. The situation was extremely difficult, and 
quite unforeseen by the drafters of the Statute, and he preferred that 
they should be allowed to see how the arrangement worked before 
coming to a final decision. 

The representative of the Basque Government issued a statement 
that the report of the sinking of an English merchant ship off Bilbao 
through its having been mined, had been circulated “‘ in order to cause 
trouble and to arouse feeling against the Basque Government”; as a 
result of the strict vigilance in the port of Bilbao and round the coast, 
he pointed out, a number of vessels had arrived safely during the past 
few days, among them three English vessels. 

Combined operation exercises at Singapore. (See Stratts Settlement). 


February 2nd.—The discussions on an Anglo-German agreement 
for qualitative naval limitation on the lines of the 1936 London Naval 
Treaty, were resumed. 

The appointment was announced of Sir Eric Phipps, Ambassador 
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in Berlin, to be Ambassador in Paris, in succession to Sir George 
Russell Clerk. 

It was stated at the Admiralty that, contrary to the claims of 
the Spanish press, the visit of H.M.S. Nelson, flagship of the Home 
Fleet, to Barcelona, was not a mark of the British Government’s 
recognition of the Catalan Government, but merely part of the Nelson's 
tour of the Spanish ports in order that the C.-in-C. should exchange 
views with representatives of the British Government in Spain. 

The debate on the second reading of the Regency Bill ended in 
a division, 305 voting for the Bill, and one against. 


Greece. 
January 27th.—It was learnt that M. Zavitzianos, the Minister 
of Finance, had handed in his resignation. 


Hungary. a 

February 1st.—Colonel Kozma resigned the post of Minister of 
the Interior owing to attacks by the Independent Small Farmers, the 
main Opposition Party. The Prime Minister, M. Daranyi, took charge 
of the Ministry ad interim. 


Italy. 

oo 23vd.—General Géring left home for Berlin. It was 
stated semi-officially that he had received assurances from Signor 
Mussolini that the “ gentleman’s agreement’ with Great Britain 
would not in any way alter the understanding between Rome and 
Belin, or modify the foreign policy of the Italian Government, and 
that his visit had served to confirm the identity of views between the 
two Governments on the outstanding European problems and the 
necessity of maintaining a common line of policy regarding Spain. 

January 25th—The Government’s reply to the British Note of 
January 11th ve Spain was handed to the British Embassy. This 
stated that Italy was ready to pass laws to prevent recruitment, de- 
parture and transit of persons going to Spain to fight ; these provisions 
had already been practically defined, and would be applied as soon as 
all the other countries had taken similar steps and had finally fixed 
the date for their simultaneous entry into force. 

The Government would be glad if the British Government would 
make known their observations and opinion on the subject of with- 
drawing all non-Spanish combatants from Spanish territory. The 
reply also pointed out that if the reports of “ mass naturalization ” 
of foreigners were true this would undoubtedly be contrary to any 
authentic policy of non-intervention, and so should not constitute a 
valid obstacle to the putting into force of the proposals to be presented 
to the Committee regarding the total evacuation from Spain of com- 
batants and political volunteers. 

Italy considered that in the meantime a preliminary agreement 
should be reached between all the Governments concerning the general 
lines of permanent control, the application of which was to follow the 
measures adopted individually by each Governmert. 

It was stated in Rome that Italy did not regard the promises made 
and the action taken by individual Governments as enough, and that 
it was felt that such action should be supervised as a whole by the 
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Powers concerned. Every State which was sincerely willing to enforce 
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Ns of right to feel sure that similar steps had been taken by the others. 
Tome January 27th.—An agreement was signed in Rome with represen- 
ent’s tatives of the British Government regulating various questions 
Ison’s concerning British Somaliland and Italian East Africa. The principal 
ange of these were the grazing and watering rights in Italian territory of 

some of the tribes and the transit traffic between Abyssinia and the 
d in ports of Zeila and Berbera. 


January 30th.—A provisional trade agreement with General 
Franco’s administration was signed in Rome, placing trade under a 
system of import and export licences. 
ister The Official Gazette announced the formation of the ‘* East African 
Mining Company,” with headquarters at Addis Ababa, to work under 
the control of the Ministry of Colonies in prospecting for and working 
mineral deposits. The State was to contribute sums ranging from 


r of S to 11 million lire annually for three years. 
the January 31st.—The press described Herr Hitler’s speech as 
irge moderate in substance and in form, and as not barring the way to 


agreements based on an honest interpretation of realities. 
Italy, it was stated, was in complete agreement with the denuncia- 
of Bolshevism, and the hope of conciliation between Germany and 


vas the U.S.S.R. was considered to have been killed. Europe, it was 
nor added, must réalize that henceforth it was useless to think of any real 
ain —& drawing together of France and Germany so long as the Franco-Soviet 
ind — Pact was in force. 

nd & February 2nd.—Count Ciano, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
the —& Dr. Rushdi Aras, the Turkish Foreign Minister, arrived in Milan for 
he — consultations on Italy’s adhesion to the Montreux Straits Convention, 


and other Italo-Turkish problems. 


of 

Lis Japan. 

le- | January 21st.—Speaking at the opening of the Diet the Foreign 
ns Minister said the object of the Agreement with Germany was “ joint 
as defence against the Comintern, and we should be glad to enter into an 
od | agreement with any other country within the scope of that aim,” and 


it did not affect in the slightest degree their policy of promoting friendly 
ld relations with all Powers. 





1- As to China, they desired that the Nanking Government, instead 
e of stopping short at a negative policy of controlling the anti- Japanese 
” —| movement, should alter their attitude towards Japan. Negotiations 
y | had not so far produced the results expected, but he was convinced 
a they would serve as a stage in the progress of future negotiations. 

1 They wished to maintain normal relations with the U.S.S.R. and, 


- as regards Manchukuo border disputes, agreement had been reached 
» on all basic questions. 

Mr. Arita expressed a desire for the furtherance of the traditional 

) friendship with Great Britain, and said Japan also wished to establish 





. & closer economic relations with countries in the South Seas, where they 
) entertained no aggressive designs. 
} The Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Peers, presented a 


seven-point programme as follows: (1) Replenishment of armaments ; 
(2) Educational reform ; (3) Readjustment of taxation ; (4) Stabiliza- 
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tion of the people’s livelihood; (5) Industrial development ; (6) 
Development of Manchukuo ; and (7) Administrative reform. 

‘“* To ensure our existence,”’ he explained, “‘ carry out our national 
policies, maintain in name and in fact our position as the stabilizing 
Power of East Asia, and march forward in peace, no deficiency must 
be permitted in our defences. The Army requires prompt augmentation 
of its strength on the Continent. The Navy must have adequate 
equipment, consonant with our principle of non-menace and non- 
aggression.” 

Viscount Watanabe denounced power politics and dictatorships 
as noxious by-products of defeat and destitution, and contrary to 
Japan’s national structure. 

When the Premier and the Foreign Minister repeated these speeches 
in the House of Representatives they were interrupted and booed, and 
when the Finance Minister stated that large Budgets with deficits would 
continue for some years he was received with cries of protest and 
dissent. 

Mr. Hamada, for the Seiyukai Party, charged the Government 
with relying on military support and said they did not believe in 
constitutional politics. Stricter discipline ought to be enforced in 
the Army and its pressure on the Administration removed. National 
finance had been thrown into confusion and “ armed diplomacy ” had 
brought foreign policy to a deadlock. 

The Prime Minister, in reply, denied that he intended to introduce 
radical changes and declared that he respected the parties. He and 
the Minister of War, who accused Mr. Hamada of trying to sow dis- 
sension between the Army and the people, were jeered, and accordingly 
the Cabinet met to consider the position. Mr. Hirota was afterwards 
received by the Emperor and an Imperial edict was issued suspending 
the session for two days. 

The War Office issued a pamphlet in which Russia, America and 
Great Britain were accused of following obstructive policies against 
Japan. America desired to dominate the Pacific and Great Britain 
interfered with Japan’s policy in China at every turn, and hindered 
Sino-Japanese rapprochement. 

January 22nd.—The Minister for War drew Mr. Hamada’s attention 
to the following statement made by the leader of the Seiyukai Party 
the previous day: “It is extremely regrettable that, with the progress 
of the clean-up campaign in the Army, a new political evil which 
requires liquidation has begun to appear in the form of the Army as 
a driving force in politics.” 

General Terauchi stated that this was an insult to the Army. 

January 23rd.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to the refusal of the 
army to accede to the Minister of Marine’s efforts to arrange a com- 
promise. (General Terauchi resigned, and the Army declined to assist 
in finding a new War Minister. The Army’s consent was necessary 
for the appointment of the War Minister, so by withholding it the Army 
ferced the Cabinet to resign). 

The Army issued a statement declaring that the crisis was not 
due to the incident in the Diet, but to their conviction that Japan’s 
past policy had been incompatible with the changes in the economic 
situation and in international relations which had occurred since the 
War. Positive policies were now needed at home and abroad, and 
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(6) Japan must be able to guarantee the tranquillity of East Asia. Con- 


tentment with the status guo would cause Japan’s strength to decline. 























































onal January 24th.—Prince Saionji recommended that the Emperor 

zing should appoint General Ugaki as Prime Minister. He was a former 

Cr Governor of Korea, and had also been War Minister, when he lost 

we popularity owing to consenting to the Army being reduced by four 

divisions. 

_ January 25th.—A conclave of high officers of the Army, including 

: the War Minister and members of the General Staff, decided that 

HPS General Ugaki’s appointment would prejudice the restoration of 

to discipline ; also that he would maintain the status quo, whereas the 

Army demanded positive reforms. 

hes The War Office spokesman repudiated a suggestion, made by 

ind some of the Privy Councillors, that the Army’s opposition to the 

ild Emperor’s nominee was an infringement of the Imperial prerogative, 

nd and said that the Army “ desired it to be understood that if General 

Ugaki selects a War Minister and approaches him personally, no officer 

= will accept the post, because acceptance would be detrimental to the 

4 Army’s unity.” 

—- General Ugaki was understood to be particularly disliked by the 

al younger officers. 

id January 26th.—General Terauchi informed General Ugaki that 
' he was unable to recommend his successor as War Minister, as all the 

= possible candidates had refused the office. 

d j The press was very critical of the attitude of the Army, and the 

* — Asahi appealed to the whole nation to support General Ugaki. 

yY & January 27th.—The Foreign Office spokesman described as 

Ss fF fantastic the statements relating to Japan in the Moscow trial, and 


5 [said they showed its farcical nature. Japan would take appropriate 
| steps to protest after the trial was over. 
: January 28th.—General Terauchi was understood to have refused 
{ — a request from General Ugaki that he should arrange a meeting between 
4 the latter and the Army “ triumvirate,” but the attitude of the Army 
' was attributed to objection to General Ugaki personally, and not to 
any attempt to veto the appointment of Prime Ministers in general. 
_— January 29th.—General Ugaki abandoned the task of forming a 
_ — Cabinet, and it was entrusted to General Hayashi, a former War Minister, 
who was not connected with any clique in the Army. 
General Ugaki asked that his name should be removed from the 
> Army List. 
} January 30th.—The War Office issued a statement summarizing 
) under three heads what the Army considered to be desirable politics : 
y) (1) the full exercise of the Constitution and the development of Par- 
liamentary politics in a form peculiar to Japan ; (2) the strict observance 
of the Diet’s powers ; and (3) Government in accordance with public 
opinion. 

It denied that the Army wished to introduce Fascism or effect 
reforms by compulsion. It wanted economic renovation, but realized 
that changes of too drastic a character would only cause disturbance. 

; The statement concluded by declaring that the Army wished to see 
Parliamentary government develop on sound lines, so that it could 
attend to its own business of national defence. 

January 31st.—A deadlock was brought about by the refusal of 
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the Army to agree to the nominees of General Hayashi for the Minister 
of War and the Navy. (They were General Itagaki and Admira| 
Suetsugu. The Army’s candidates were General Nakamura and 
Admiral Fugita). 

February 2nd.—A new Cabinet of 8 instead of the usual 1; 
members was installed by the Emperor, including the following 
Ministers : General Hayashi, Prime Minister, Foreign Affairs (ad interim) 
and Education ; Lieut-General Nakamura, War (in compliance with 
the demand of the Army and Navy); Admiral Yonai, Marine; Mr, 
Yuki, Finance and Overseas Affairs. 

Of three party politicians who were offered portfolios on con- 
dition that they left their parties, only Mr. Yamasaki accepted the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

It was understood that General Hayashi would invite either 
Mr. Saito, the Ambassador in Washington, or Mr. Sato, the Ambassador 
in Paris, to be Foreign Minister. 


League of Nations. 

January 21st.—The Council met and settled its agenda, which 
included “ consideration of the report of the committee of health experts 
and allied questions.” 

The report of the Health Mission sent to Spain was circulated. 
This stated that the general health situation in the Government area 
was satisfactory, but the evacuation of refugees was very important ; 
the number of refugees already distributed exceeded one million. Half 
the population of Madrid should, it considered, be evacuated, for which 
the Government should be helped to procure 200 motor coaches. 

The worst aspect of the situation was the lack of facilities for the 
treatment of the wounded. In the hospitals there were less than 6,000 
beds. Conditions in the trenches were very insanitary and mobile 
disinfection plants were urgently needed. 

January 25th.—The Council examined a scheme submitted by 
the Chilean delegate for the evacuation of the civil population from 
Madrid, which provided guarantees for the departure of the refugees 
from Spain, their future residence in places to be designated, under 
League surveillance, their evacuation from Madrid, and transport 
by sea, and a guarantee for the departure of the Diplomatic Corps. 

Senior Edwards (Chile) complained that, though Sefior del Vayo 
had stated that he would take up the question of the refugees in the 
Embassies and Legations directly with the Governments concerned, 
nothing had been done. 

As recently as January 16th the Diplomatic Corps had again 
protested to the Spanish Government. The situation of these refugees 
was very bad, and they could not be evacuated without international 

guarantees. 

Sefior del Vayo refused to discuss it except from the purely 
humanitarian standpoint, and the discussion was adjourned. 

In the discussion on the report of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission it was announced that the British delegation had accepted 
May 31st as the date for an extraordinary meeting to discuss the 
situation in Palestine. 

January 26th.—The Council adopted Colonel Beck’s report on 
the question of raw materials. This reminded the Council that, although 
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the matter had become confused with Colonial questions, monetary 


nister 
problems, and considerations of defence, it had been before the League 
















































mira! 
and wer since 1921. But, in view of the keen controversy involved, it 
was considered advisable that an impartial body should now carry 
ul 33 out the necessary enquiry without delay. This body should not be 
wing too large, and it was therefore decided to set up a central committee, 
Crim whose chief task would be to bring out the main features of the problem, 
with leaving the study of the various individual aspects to a later stage. 
Mr, The members proposed for this committee were: Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, chairman; and representatives of Japan, the U.S.A., the 
con- U.S.S.R., France, Poland, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Sweden, 
the Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Brazil, Mexico, and South Africa. 
The Council also dealt with the report of the Financial Committee, 
ther which gave relatively favourable accounts of the situation in Austria, 


ador Hungary, and Estonia. As to Bulgaria the report stated that the 
Government had not been able to meet ordinary expenditure from 
revenue and had had recourse to short term borrowing which went 
beyond the limits of the 1928 Protocol. It was faced with a deficit in 
lich 1937, and as a result it had been necessary to amend the Protocol in 
erts respect of the limits to the currency, the extinction of the public debt, 
and the amortization of the Treasury bonds discounted with the 
ted. National Bank. 


rea The Council adopted the recommendations, but decided to call 
nt ; the earnest attention of the Bulgarian Government to the importance 
lalf of budgetary equilibrium. 
ich January 27th.—The Council adopted the report of M. Sandler 
on the settlement of the Alexandretta dispute, which had already been 
the accepted by the French and Turkish Governments, following discussions 
100 in which Mr. Eden had acted as unofficial “‘ mediator ’’ between the 
ile two parties. 

The Agreement provided that the Sanjak was to constitute a 
by separate entity and enjoy full independence in its internal affairs, but 
m that Syria would be responsible for external relations. The Customs 
eS tariff and monetary administration were to be the same for both 
er places. 
rt & Turkish would be an official language, but the Council was 


' empowered to designate a second one. 

oOo FF Any international agreement concluded by Syria affecting the 
1€ Sanjak would require the consent of the League in advance. 
d, A delegate of French nationality would be appointed by the 

League to exercise supervision on the spot, and would have power to 
n suspend for four months any legislative or Government act contrary 
S — to the provisions of the Statute, or of the Fundamental Law, and was 
| FF bound to refer the matter to the League Council, with which the final 
decision would rest. 
y The Sanjak would be demilitarized and have no army. 
The Statute was to contain a clause specifying the rights enjoyed 
P by Turkey in the port. It defined the Sanjak and confirmed the 
1 — existing boundaries, and provided for the protection of minorities and 

for the right of petition. 

The Fundamental Law determined the Government system, the 
' competence of the legistative, executive, and judicial organs, and the 
j electoral system. 
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For the drafting of both these instruments the Council was ty 
set up a committee of six specialists. 

Two agreements were to be concluded: a Franco-Turkish Treaty 
determining the manner in which the two States would guarantee the 
territorial integrity of the Sanjak ; and an agreement between France 
Turkey and Syria, guaranteeing the inviolability of the frontier, and 
prohibiting in Turkish and Syrian territory any organization directed 
against their respective régimes. 

Speaking in the Council, M. Delbos expressed satisfaction at the 
agreement, and said the situation in the Eastern Mediterranean had 
been rendered stable and the political status guo confirmed. This was 
the real meaning of the settlement. 

The Council also registered by resolution the Report of the 
Committee of Three (France, Great Britain and Sweden) on the future 
relations of Danzig with the League, and requested the Committee to 
continue to follow the situation. 

The Report was based on that submitted by Colonel Beck, which 
revealed the development of the administration of Danzig in the 
direction of diminishing the League’s authority. It also said that in 
carrying out the task assigned to it the Polish Government had 
emphasized the necessity of the Free City’s respecting the Statute and 
the competence of the High Commissioner. 

The Senate had made the following declaration: ‘ After the 
conversations which it has had with the Polish Government concerning 
the mandate entrusted to it by the Council, the Senate declares that 
the Free City bases its relations with the High Commissioners on the 
legal Statute in force.” 

The Report added that Colonel Beck’s mission would prove 
effective only if the Senate acted in accordance with its own declaration, 
and that it was the obvious duty of the League Council to follow the 
development of the situation and see whether the proposed solution 
had put an end to the difficulties. 

Mr. Eden, as rapporteur, in a covering report submitting that of 
the Committee, stated that the High Commissioner’s right to be 
furnished with information by the Senate remained unquestioned. At 
present it was left to that official to ask the Council to place on its 
agenda questions on which he had reported. This responsibility had 

made his task more difficult, and it was agreed that it should in future 
devolve upon the Committee of Three. 

Herr Greiser stated that the friendly collaboration between Danzig 
and Poland was a further contribution to the peace of Europe. He 
thanked Mr. Eden for the spirit of comprehension he had shown, and 


said that the sound principles contained in the report would enable | 


him to co-operate loyally with the new High Commissioner. 

The Council approved the appointment of Vice-Admiral de Graati 
(Netherlands) as High Commissioner. 

January 28th.—Admiral de Graaff declined to accept the High 
Commissionership. 


Mexico. 

January 23rd.—Trotsky informed the press that the allegations 
against him in the Moscow trial were a “ lying frame-up.”” He had had 
no communications with Radek since 1923, and, he added, ‘ Radek 
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vas to js aman who could never keep his mouth shut, and if I had been guilty 


of any indiscretion I would certainly never have communicated it to 












































reaty, him.” 

"€ the January 31st.—M. Trotsky informed the press that he was willing 

ance to submit his files and documents to an international commission of 

» and enquiry, if one should be formed, to help to prove the “ injustice ”’ of 

ected the Moscow trials. The true criminals, he declared, hid under the 
cloak of accusers, and there should be created an American, a European 

on and, finally, an international commission of enquiry. 

| ha 


$ Was The Netherlands. 


February 2nd.—It was learnt that the Government had instructed 





the their representative in Berlin to make enquiries of the German Govern- 
iture ment about the passage in Herr Hitler’s speech declaring Germany’s 
“€ to readiness to guarantee permanently the neutrality of Holland. 
hich Norway. 

the January 20th.—The Seamen’s Union declared a strike of the crews 
, 4 of all ships loading for Spanish ports controlled by the insurgents. 

la 

and Palestine. 

January 22nd.—The Arab Mayor of Haifa was shot at, but not 
the injured, by an unidentified assailant. (He was known for his liberal 
ung views and was regarded as a traitor by Arab extremists). 
hat & January 27th.—A well-known Arab physician was murdered at 
the ' Haifa by a man described as an Arab fellah. 

February 1st.—A Jewish lorry-driver was shot near Tel Aviv ; 
ove & two arrests were made in an adjacent Arab village. 
+ j February 2nd.—An Arab watchman was killed near Acre. 

e 

1on Poland. 

3 January 20th.—Colonel Beck in Berlin. (See Germany). 
of F January 28th.—Anti-Semitic rioting was reported at Warsaw 
be F* University and some schools in provincial towns. 
At ‘| January 30th.—The Government protested to the Soviet Govern- 
its fF) ment against insults to the memory of Marshal Pilsudski during the 
ad F proceedings in the Moscow trial. (Radek’s connections with Poland 
ire — were described as containing insulting references to the Marshal). 
_— February 1st.—The University of Vilna, which had been closed 
Ag since January 14th, owing to anti-Jewish student strikes, was reopened 
e following a compromise. 
id The Minister of Education was reported to have stated that the 
le |} Government considered the segregation of Jewish students to be 
. 1} impossible. 

’ Portugal. 
h January 20th.—Government’s Note to Non-Intervention Com- 


mittee ve control scheme. (See Great Britain). 
January 21st.—Bombs exploded in five different places in or near 
Lisbon, including the War Office, the Ministry of Education, and the 
} National Broadcasting Station. A good deal of damage was done to 
property, but the casualties were slight. 
January 29th.—The Prime Minister made a statement for the 
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press in which he analyzed the basis of rumours that Portugal would 
negotiate for the disposal of her Colonies and gave reasons in detail to 
show the “ fantasy ” of such an idea. He ended by saying: ‘* Contrary 
to all rumours, we are not selling, ceding, leasing, or sharing our 
Colonies. Our Constitution does not permit it, neither does our 
national conscience.” 


Rumania. 
January 20th.—Agreement for credit for purchase of war material. 
(See Czechoslovakia). 


South Africa. 

February 2nd.—General Hertzog stated in the Assembly that 
the Government would not introduce legislation similar to that in 
England providing for a Regency, since the Government’s own legis- 
lation sufficiently provided for the contingencies envisaged by the 
United Kingdom Bill. 


Spain. 
January 20th.—The Government Press Bureau, in a Note denying 
the transport abroad of the gold reserves, stated that “ the embargo 
on Spanish gold on deposit in foreign countries is impossible for the 
simple reason that no such deposits exist. Such quantities of gold as 
have left Spain have been destined for the immediate meeting of 
pending payments and are in no way meant to constitute deposits 
abroad.” 

General de Llano announced that a Government attack at Marbella 
had been defeated. 

January 21st.—The President of the Republic made a broadcast 
appeal for internal discipline, while the union leaders and the pro- 
letarian press also appealed for discipline and unity. 

The hills just east of Marbella were shelled by insurgent warships, 
and fighting occurred near the town. 

January 22nd.—A house-to-house census was ordered in Madrid 
with a view to arranging the evacuation of all families not having 
definite duties in connection with the defence of the city. 

January 23rd.—Insurgent forces advancing on Malaga from the 
north-east captured Alhama de Granada. At Malaga the British 
Consulate was closed. 

The Argentine destroyer Tucuman left Alicante with 69 refugees 
from the Embassy in Madrid, including some Spanish ex-Ministers of 
Right sympathies, who left with the permission of the Government. 

January 24th.—The Minister of Marine issued a statement alleging 
that the aerodrome near Almeria had been bombed from the air with 
the assistance of a German warship of the Admiral Graf Spee type, 
which had taken one of the aeroplanes on board. 

Reports reached Gibraltar that a large number of Italians from 
Naples had landed at Cadiz on January a2ist. 

Insurgent forces occupied three places near Alhama and advanced 
21 miles south of Granada. 

January 27th.—Clearing agreements recently concluded with 
France and Great Britain were stated, in Valencia, to be enabling the 
export trade to those countries to be carried on with fair success. 
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Fighting occurred both north and south of Madrid, in which 
poth sides claimed successes. 
ap January 28th.—A successful raid was made by the Militia on the 
mn trenches in West Park, alongside the University City. 

January 29th.—Broadcasting from Salamanca, General Mola 
declared he had no German volunteers in his command ; they neither 
had them nor needed them. 

Some 500 volunteers, mostly Americans and Scandinavians 






















































_ arrived at Barcelona. 
The insurgents made an air raid on Malaga, in which 80 people 
were stated to have been killed. 
that January 30th.—The Spanish steamer Arnabal Mendi, with a 
kt cargo of war material for the Government, was captured by armed 
wis. trawlers and taken to Ceuta. A Russian vessel was also reported to 
the have been forced to go in there. 
January 31st.—The insurgents reported the capture of Arena del 
Rey and Jatar, some 25 miles south-west of Granada. 
Four insurgent aeroplanes which came down in Andalusia, in the 
‘ing GOV ernment area, were reported to be new Italian machines. 
rg0 February 1st.—The Cortes approved the decrees recently promul- 
the gated and passed a vote of confidence in the Government until the 
| next Session. ; 
of Sefior Caballero said that the Government accepted the plan 
site for the control of volunteers in principle, while retaining the right to 
j make reservations. They regarded Morocco as a foreign country, and 
Hla Moors must come under the proposed ban. The legitimate Govern- 
ment’s perfect right to buy arms in their defence must also be taken 
ast into consideration. 


The Prime Minister then appealed for discipline and unity among 

ill factions, and said that a vote of confidence would mean that the 

Government was empowered to make use of its authority to the 
maximum degree. 

In an article in E/ Soctalista, Don Prieto, the Minister for Air 

ng and Marine, reproached France with the refusal to supply orders for 

arms, and said that the war would be a long struggle, especially if the 

blockade planned by the Non-Intervention Committee became 


rO- 


. effective. But in spite of the urgent need of arms, everything was 
making for victory on the Government’s side. 

- Insurgent aeroplanes bombed Malaga causing many casualties 

of and much damage. 


Statement by the Basque Government’s representative in London 

ve the sinking of an English merchant ship off Bilbao. (See Great 
Britain). 

‘ February 2nd.—The Spanish steamer Delfin was stated to have 
been attacked by an insurgent seaplane while on her way to Malaga 
with a general cargo, and then pursued by a foreign submarine, probably 
German, which fired two torpedoes, causing damage. The crew and 
7 cargo were saved. 
| H.M.S. Nelson’s visit to Barcelona. (See Great Britain). 


' Straits Settlement. 
February 1st.—The four-day combined operations exercise of 


British land, sea and air forces began at Singapore. 
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Sweden. 
January 20th.—During the debate on the King’s Speech, the 


leader of the Conservative Party and other speakers emphasized the 
desirability of increasing economic co-operation between the Scandi. 
navian States and the Low Countries. They also declared that, jy 
foreign affairs, Sweden’s policy would be all the more likely to succeed 
in keeping the country out of ominous Power groupings if it were 
based on intimate co-operation between the smaller States. 

The Dutch Prime Minister, by his reply to the Swedish Premier’s 
statement of December 18th, had shown that he was determined to 
make a collective drive towards freer trade, and that opened the door 
to a bold and constructive policy. 

January 21st.—The Dutch Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 
arrived in Stockholm and were received by the King and the Prime 
Minister. They visited several centres of industry and discussed with 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the possibilities of organizing a collective 
attack by the Scandinavian countries and Holland on trade barriers 
of all kinds. 

January 31st.—At a meeting of the German colony in Stockholm, 
the German Minister, the Prince of Wied, attacked the attitude 
towards Germany of the Swedish press, which he said gave a caricature 
of the true conditions. 

February 2nd.—Official visit of King Gustavus and Hr. Sandler 
to Brussels. (See Belgium). 


Switzerland. 

January 31st.—At a demonstration at Zurich in favour of the 
recognition of Romansch as the fourth national language, it was 
proposed to submit the proposal to a referendum. 


Syria. 

January 27th.—Agreement ve future status of Alexandretta. (See 
League of Nations). 

January 28th.—Demonstrations took place in Damascus to protest 
against the Alexandretta settlement, and a general strike was declared. 

The Prime Minister informed the press that the Syrian people 
would never agree to a settlement whereby the port was taken away 
in the interests of Turkey, which had an ample coast line. 

He also addressed the demonstrators and said the Geneva Agree- 
ment was not final, and he himself would go to Geneva in March to 
plead the Syrian cause. 

January 29th.—The League for National Action issued a manifesto 
declaring the Agreement to be a breach of the Franco-Syrian Treaty 
and an encroachment on Syrian national sovereignty. It called for a 
meeting of Parliament to reject it. 


Turkey. 

January 20th.—Discussions with French Ministers of Alexandretta 
question and reference to a jurists’ committee. (See France). 

January 27th.—Terms of the settlement of the dispute ve future 
status of Alexandretta. (See League of Nations). 

February tst.—The Government announced its decision to denounce 
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the Turco-German clearing agreement, and to begin negotiations for 
, new one on a different basis. 
February 2nd.—Dr. Rushdi Aras’s visit to Milan. (See Italy). 


U.S.A. 


January 20th.—Taking the oath as President for the second time 
Mr. Roosevelt reminded his hearers of the pledge taken in 1933, and 
said that 1937 marked the r5o0th anniversary of the Constitutional 
Convention, when there had been created a “ strong Government 
with powers of united action.” Now, as the intricacies of human 
relationships increased, “‘so the power to govern them also must 
increase.” 

The Constitution of 1787 had not made their democracy im- 
potent, and in fact, during the past four years the exercise of power 
had been made more democratic, “* for we have begun to bring private 
autocratic powers into their proper subordination to the public’s 
Government.” 

He spoke of the progress made, and of the discovery that “* needless 
self-interest ’? was not only bad morals, but bad economics, but he 
emphasized the importance of not pausing on the road to better 
conditions of life. He saw, he said, a great nation blessed with great 
wealth of natural resources, and a United States “ which can demon- 
strate that under democratic methods of government, national wealth 
can be translated into a spreading volume of human comforts hitherto 


> unknown.” 


But this democracy was challenged, and he went on: “TI see 


' tens of millions of its citizens who at this very moment are denied the 
_ greater part of what the very lowest standards of to-day call the 


necessities of life. I see millions of families trying to live on incomes 
so meagre that the pall of family disaster hangs over them day by 


_ day... . 1 see one-third of the nation ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill- 












nourished.” 
He painted that picture, however, only in the hope that the nation 


| proposed to paint it out. The test of their progress was “* not whether 


we add more to the abundance of those who have much ; it is whether 
we provide enough for those who have too little.” Government was 
competent when those who composed it worked as trustees for the 
whole people. That day they reconsecrated their country “ to long- 
cherished ideals in a suddenly changed civilization.” 

January 21st.—The New York Herald Tribune published an article 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann, in which he contrasted the race for self- 
sufficiency and its consequent strangulation of trade with the system, 
which had the United States as its centre, which would open the 
channels of trade. 

It was plain, he said, that if Great Britain were to make peace 
with Germany she must offer her a greatly improved economic prospect ; 
but that was impossible unless there was a great revival of world trade 
due to the lowering of economic barriers. ‘“‘ An Anglo-American 
reciprocal treaty,’ he added, “‘ would be a powerful instrument for 
lowering barriers. They cannot be lowered effectively without such 
a treaty.” 

He had no doubt of the willingness of both Governments to make 
a treaty, but he thought the chances of agreement had been imperilled 
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by “ the movement in Congress to put an embargo, not only on arms 
and munitions, but on all important raw materials.”’ Great Britain 
would naturally have to make sure that she would be able to obtain 
the necessary supplies in the event of war, and so could not make a 
treaty with America, as she would have to divert as much as possible 
of her trade to countries which would continue to supply her. ‘* Thus,” 
he declared, “* the kind of neutrality advocated by Senator Nye threatens 
to wreck the tariff programme of Secretary Hull and all the hopes of 
peace which are attached to that programme.”’ 

The General Motors Corporation stated that over 110,000 of their 
employees (over 79 per cent. of the total) had protested “* against the 
strikes which have forced them into idleness or imperilled their 
present jobs.” 

January 23rd.—Mr. Runciman arrived at the White House as the 
guest of Mr. Roosevelt. 

January 25th.—In a statement given to the press in Washington, 
Mr. Runciman said that in his conversations there had not been any 
consideration of an Anglo-American trade agreement “at close 
quarters ”’ but, subject to further talks he was still to have, he believed 
that the basis of an agreement existed. Both countries believed that 
the peace of the world could best be preserved by the removal of 
obstacles to international trade. 

He considered that there was every reason why the large export 
trade of the U.S.A. to Great Britain should continue, and pointed out 
that the latter had opened its gates wide to foreign trade—the import 
of £348 million worth of goods in 1936 was, he believed, a world record. 

Asked about the raw materials question he remarked: ‘“ We 
find we can get anything we pay for,”’ and later said he was convinced 
that neither America nor Britain would be a party to the exclusion of 
important nations to access to raw materials. He reminded his 
questioners that raw materials were not sold by Governments, but 
by individuals, and that the seller desired first to know whether and 
how he would be paid. If any country set up such restrictions on its 
exchange as to obstruct payment the result was obvious. 

As to the question of armaments and the dependence of Great 
Britain on supplies of materials from abroad, Mr. Runciman said: 
‘““ There may be some things we need, but I do not think we are 
dependent on the United States for armaments any more than you 
on us.” A survey was being made, however, of the long list of com- 
modities which were necessary for war, but were not armaments. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreements, he intimated, would probably 
be renewed on the same basis, though in “‘ improved ” and modified 
form, and there would not be any great change in policy. 

January 26th.—The House of Representatives passed the Deficiency 
Relief Bill, making Federal funds of up to $800 million available for 
the relief of flood victims. 

Mr. Roosevelt told the press that his talks with Mr. Runciman 
had been of a general character, and further discussions would be 
necessary before it was discovered whether there was a suitable basis 
for trade negotiations. 

Mr. Hull said the matter of the talks had been the “ question of 
a broad trade agreement programme for the restoration of normal 
trade conditions.” 
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The Secretary of Labour told the press that Mr. Sloan, the President 
of General Motors, had failed in his public duty in declining to attend 
a conference with the strikers she had called for the next day. (He 
had stated, in his reply, that the only issue in the strike now was the 
evacuation of the unlawfully seized plants). 

The strike spread to California, and was stated to extend from 
coast to coast. 

January 27th.—Mr. Roosevelt was reported to have told the press 
that he was not only disappointed at Mr. Sloan’ s action, “ but regarded 
it as a very unfortunate decision on his part.” 

Mr. Sloan published a statement to the employees of General 
Motors, in which he said an attempt had been made to make them 
believe that the Corporation was responsible for the breakdown of 
negotiations, that he and the other heads had refused to meet with 
the representatives of their own employees, and were shirking their 
moral responsibility. 

They knew, he said, that this was not true, and the charges had 
been made “‘ simply because we refuse to negotiate with a group that 
holds our plants for ransom without regard for law or justice, thus 
depriving over 100,000 of our peaceful and law-abiding employees 
of their inherent right to work.” 

On the departure of Mr. Runciman from Washington the British 
Embassy issued a statement referring to his conversations with President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull, and saying: ‘‘ On trade matters he has taken 
the opportunity to have a general discussion with Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Sayre, but further exploration will be necessary before it can be 
determined whether there is a firm basis upon which detailed negotia- 
tions can take place for a reciprocal trade agreement.” 

The Federal Government called in the Army to assist in dealing 
with the situation caused by severe floods in the Ohio Valley, where 
about one million people were reported to be homeless. The material 
damage done was estimated at $400 million. 

February 1st.—During the hearing, in the Circuit Court in Flint, 
of a petition of the General Motors Corporation for an injunction to 
compel “ sit-down ”’ strikers to vacate the Company’s works, rioting 
broke out in several factories, and a regiment of infantry took control 
of parts of the town. Tear gas was used by both sides, and there were 
several injured. 

February 2nd.—The Circuit Court granted the injunction of the 
General Motors Corporation, and ordered the strikers to evacuate the 
works within 24 hours, and to refrain from picketing. The president 
of the Automobile Workers’ Union, Mr. Homer Martin, said the strikers 
would appeal from the order, but in the meantime would not resist 
the Government. 


U.S.S.R. 


January 20th.—It was learnt that the authorities at Harbin had 
been instructed to close the railway traffic with Manchukuo through 
Pogranichnaya. (For over a year hardly any goods had passed the 
Manchukuo frontier through the station). 

January 23rd.—The trial began of the 17 men arrested for con- 
spiring against the Government. All the accused pleaded guilty. 

The indictment stated that Trotsky and the German Government 
had made a pact to restore capitalist conditions in Russia, through a 
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two-fold plan; Stalin and other leaders were to be murdered and 
the country be disordered and ready for a pro-Trotsky revolt by 
wreckers and assassins; or, if that failed, the arms of Russia would 
have to be defeated in a war with Germany and Japan. 

January 26th.—Meetings were held throughout the country at 
which resolutions were passed demanding the destruction of the 17 
prisoners, and thousands of similar resolutions reached Moscow from 
the ‘‘ Pioneers ’’—children of from 10 to 16 years of age—to whom 
official appeals had been made, through the schools, that they should 
express their attitude towards the Trotskyists. 

The arrest was reported of Beloborodoff, an Old Bolshevist, who 
was believed to have ordered the execution of the Tsar and his family 
in 1918. 

January 27th.—Trotsky’s son Sergei was reported to have been 
arrested at Krasnoyarsk on a charge of “* poisoning Soviet workers.” 

During the trial Knyazeff, former director of the South Urals 
Railway, stated that in 1934 and 1935 he had arranged 3,500 
‘** accidents ’’ on the line, and was an active spy for Japan. 

January 28th.—Reports of the proceedings in a secret session of 
the trial on the previous day stated that Sokolinkoff had had a con- 
versation with the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Ohta, and had given 
him assurances that the promises given to Japan by Trotsky had the 
support of the Trotskyist organization in Russia, and that Japan would 
receive the Maritime and Amur Provinces in the Far East. 

January 29th.—Thirteen of the accused were sentenced to death, 
including Piatakoff, Serebriakoff, Muraloff and Drobnis, while Arnold, 
Radek and Sokolnikoff were sentenced to Io years’ imprisonment. 

January 31st.—The Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union refused to commute the death sentences. 

A special message was circulated to all the elementary schools of 
Russia informing them that the voice of the masses of the Soviet Union 
had been heard in the Court, and the “ bloody bandits ”’ had been 
sentenced to death. 

It was reported that many of the managers of railway lines had 
been moved from their posts during the past three months. 

February 1st.—The death sentence was carried out on the thirteen 
men convicted in the Trotskyist trial. It was reported that Mr. Y. P. 
Bronstein, a relative of Trotsky, had been arrested. 


Yugoslavia. 

January 24th.—A Treaty of Friendship with Bulgaria was signed 
in Belgrade, the Bulgarian Prime Minister visiting the city for the 
purpose. The first article read: ‘‘ There will be inviolable peace and 
sincere and perpetual friendship between the kingdoms of Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria,’’ while the second provided that the pact would enter 
into force with the exchange of ratifications. 

January 25th.—The Treaty with Bulgaria was ratified. 

January 29th.—Dr. Kosutitch, Secretary of the Croatian Peasants’ 
Party, who had been living in exile since 1929, returned to Zagreb. 
He was a close collaborator of Dr. Matchek. 

February 1st.—Herr Hitler’s speech was given a cordial welcome 
in the semi-official Vreme, and in particular the friendly references to 
Yugoslavia, which, it was stated, afforded new proof of the great 
improvement in political and economic relations with Germany. 
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